





Montana Journalism Students Meet in Tents 


Because Governor Samuel V. Stewart of the 
State of Montana would not release funds with 
which to build a temporary home for the school 
of journalism at the University of Montana, the 
journalism students were housed in tents provid- 
ed by the United States army. With the aid of 
army stoves, the tents were made snug and cozy 
and classes were held without difficulty. When 


colder weather set in the journalism students 








were forced into a small wooden building which 
had formerly been used as a bicycle shed. Later 
the governor released a sufficient amount of 
money with which to build a comfortable home 
for the school of journalism. The governor orig- 
inally was opposed to the expenditure of any 
money for buildings at any of the state’s higher 
educational institutions because of an initiative 
bill to consolidate the higher schools of the state. 
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An Editorial by the President 


ITH President Wilson’s injunction in mind that 
W we remain calm during the tremendous Euro- 

pean cataclysm, it is avowedly easier to be that 
than to be perfectly quiet and easy-going about The 
Quill. 

The Quill crisis came long before the first declara 
tion of war and the trouble doubtless will last bevond 
the peace pact. But we believe the situation will be 
well cared for with the present editor at the helm. 

Lest the chapters feel ac- 
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He will work overtime keeping delinquents in line. 

We all must stand or fall with him on that plat- 
form. The issue is flat-footed for every member of 
the fraternity to assist to his level best. 


And One by the Editor 


N 


out writing an editorial in which he told how keenly 


O EDITOR began pecking away at a typewriter 
to produce copy for No. 1 of a new volume 


whether it was a newspaper or a magazine, with- 


he felt the responsibilities of 





tion in changing manage- his new position. And the 
ment was presumptuous , present editor would do as 
after the convention had def- The recipe tor good writing as convention bids him do, 
initely made its will known, could he not assure himself 


is this—- 


let us explain. 

The convention decided to 
return The Quill to W. Pyke 
of 
his proposal seemed to be 
the 
neer work under difficulties 
of 


Johnson Denver because 


best and because his pio- 


October 5, 1914 


justified a vote confi- 


dence. 





Write as you feel but be sure 
you feel right. 
-— Elbert Hubbard 


Written especially for The Quill 


the responsibilities 
all 
If the chapter 


prompt i 


that are 


hy no means, his 
editors will 
he ng tw 


! ply 


communications from the 








However. the very next 
issue after the convention, the one that was to contain 


the proceedings of the conference and the material 


concerning the non-secrecy referendum, failed to 
appear because of inability of the Denver people to 
make good under the unfortunate conditions that 
existed. 


Other issues earlier in the year had been belated 
The chapters and contributors no doubt were as much 
at fault as the editor and manager—more so, we 
believe. 

But the outstanding fact was that The Quill was 
not appearing on time. 

New facts transpired to make a change more feas- 
ible than appeared at the convention. With the new 
editor under particularly advantageous circumstances 
in the school of journalism of the University of Mon. 
tana he has been able to obtain excellent prices for 
The Quill’s publication. The new editor, too, is so 
placed as to be able to give The Quill attention that 
has been greatly needed. _Johnson did not object to 
the change for he realized the move was best and 
reflected in no way upon the commendable efforts he 
=~ had put forth. 

» The new editor takes charge on this confession of 


ne 






¢ will publish The Quill on time. 
i make | ill the best of its kind. 








phe Qu 


itor and if the members of 
the fraternity will co-oper 
ate in publishing a credit 
able quarterly, the difficul 
ties that are faced will be 


reduced to a minimum. In brief: 


The Quill will be what the members of the frater 


nity are willing to make it. The editor promises to 


play his part. But he must have the co-operation of 
all the members of the fraternity, especially the chap 
ter editors. 

The present editor appreciates the problem that 
faced W. Pyke Johnson. 
ship, the executive council had no intention of ad 
it 
the new editor could devote more time to The 


In transferring the editor- 


versely criticising Johnson. Because was believed 
that 
Quill than the former editor could, and would have 
better opportunity to whip the delinquents into line, 
is why the change was made. 

If Sigma Delta Chi, a journalism fraternity, can- 
not produce a publication of the very highest quality, 
from what character an organization are we to expect 
a quarterly or a monthly of the Class A. type? 

The Quill should lead the magazines published bys 
the college fraternal organizations 


Not in Complaint 
HE editor has no apologies to make for l 
ber of The Quill but in defense of himself would 
have it known that not a line of the copy which 
was written for what was to be known as the Conven- 


wi 
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tion Number of The Quill, was received from the for- 
mer editor or his associates. 


Change Time of Convention 
M 


tant 


of a college fraternal organization, is the influence 


AY is a poor month in which to hold the annual 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Everyone knows that one of the most impor- 


benefits To be 


derived from an annual meeting 
that the delegates have upon their respective chap- 
ters. after Sut the 
tion held in May, this purpose of a yearly meeting is 
defeated. By 


returning home. with conven- 
the time the representatives of the sev- 
eral chapters return home, all of the student organi- 
the 
With the convention held early in the college year, 
the 


siasm which has been carried back to them. 


zations are winding up business for the year. 


active members would feel the convention enthu- 
This in- 
fluence would stimulate each chapter to become a 
more potent’ factor in the undergraduate life of the 
particular university 

May is one of the few months in the year when the 
delegates from the Western chapters are unable to 
obtain rates on the railroads. If the convention could 
be held in September, a substantial amount of money 
could be saved the fraternity. 

The only reason that has been given why the con- 
vention has been held in May, is that most of the 
chapters have been unable to get under way before 
Now that the 
fraternity is firmly established, and is closely organ- 


the beginning of the second semester. 


ized, such a reason would not be given a hearing. 


the 1915 
vention, the plan of holding the convention early in 


The fraternity should consider at con- 


the college vear 


A Word About Expansion 


HE aggressive and systematic campaign for the 

| expansion of Sigma Delta Chi, which has been 
inaugurated by the executive council with Pres- 
Steffan 


and development of the fraternity this vear, 


ident at the head, will determine the growth 


Every eligible university with an efficient school 
of journalism should ke brought into the fold at onee 
so that the fraternity ean start its larger work of 
more rapid internal development. 

Petitions from Stanford and Tulane will be pre- 
sented to the chapters immediately and six more organ- 
izations will have petitions ready before Christmas. 
Chapters should expedite action by quick voting. 


Do You Know? 


MEMBER of one of the middle western chap- 
A ters of Sigma Delta Chi recently had the oppor- 

tunity to visit a state university on the Pacific 
coast and while on the campus, asked to be directed 
to the building where the journalism classes were con- 
ducted. The visitor was weleomed by the head of the 
department and later was asked if he would care to 
And 


this is the way that the professor opened the hour’s 


attend a class in the elements of journalism. 


discussion : 

‘‘Now, this morning, we will attempt to distinguish 
between the gerund and gerundive, and will point out 
why the city editor insists upon drawing this distine- 


eS, 2S. O°" bunt. be 


Inevitable 


ECRECY is oppressive to a man with ingrown 
S ideals, who knows the world would be better for 
apprehending in full the tremendous aspirations 
of Sigma Delta Chi. Of course, custem, instinct and 
the whole development of the college fraternity sys- 
We be- 


lieve with the rapid enlargement of our alumni body, 


tem cry out against the abolition of secrecy. 
secrecy will become intolerable. The change, even if 
delayed, must come soon enough to benefit us all. 


Of Journalism, Teachers, Too 
Har- 


ik sentence opens the preface in H. F. 
ington’s and T. T. Frankenberg’s book on 


‘* Essentials in Journalism,’’ published by Ginn 
and Company, Boston : 
‘*Experience .has been the stern schoolmaster of 
most present-day newspaper men.’’ 


Why Publishers Go Broke 


~. ULLY AND KLEINTEICH, a New York book 
S publishing company, last year published a book 

entitled, ‘‘The Handbook of Journalism.’’ which 
was written by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., author of 
‘*Starting in Life,’’ ‘‘How to 
Here is an excerpt taken from this book which is 


Save Money,’’ ete. 


intended to guide newspaper men in their work : 

‘‘The best stock to use is ordinary bond, which can 
be purchased as low as seven cents per pound* rye 
Bond paper is tough and strong and will not easily 
tear in the typewriter * * * Ordinary news pa- 
per, however, can be used when the matter is to be 
written in pencil, but news paper is pretty sure to 
be torn in the typewriter. Light yellow, light orange, 
light buff, light gray, or light blue is to be preferred 
to white, as it is easier for the eyves.’’ 

The newspapers in the United States who do not 
use news print for copy paper could be counted upon 
the fingers of two hands, 


Michigan Hospitality 


E HAVE all heard about the Wisconsin idea, 
Kansas enthusiasm and Washington optimism 
and now we know what Michigan hospitality 

No fraternity convention ever received bet- 
ter treatment than that given the third annual meet- 
ing of Sigma Delta Chi at Ann Arbor last May. 
ma chapter is to be congratulated upon the royal en- 
tertainment provided. 


means. 


(am- 


An Article Worth Reading 


NIGHT LETTER from Talcott Williams, dean 
A of the school of journalism at Columbia uni- 

versity, brought the startling information that 
Dan R. Hanna had failed to make good his promise 
to endow a school of journalism at Western Reserve 
university in Cleveland. Letters were sent to the 
members of Sigma Delta Chi who are familiar with 
the newspaper situation in Cleveland, asking for de- 
tails concerning Hanna’s latest move. President 
Roger Steffan gave us an explanation which we 
regarded as well worth printing and which we beli 


every undergraduate and every alumnus will n 
readable. a 


by £ 
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That Reminds Me 


LL OF US appreciate a good story. But only a 
A newspaper man can fully appreciate a good 

story about a newspaper or a newspaper man 
And every newspaper office in the country boasts of 
one or two classics. 

The editor of The Quill is attempting to compile as 
many of these stories as possible, to publish them first 
in The Quill and then later in book form. Letters 
have been sent to each of the chapter editors asking 
for newspaper stories. Some of the stories received 
appear in this issue and everyone will surely agree 
that it be difficult 


copy. 


would to obtain more readable 


But: 
We need more stories. 
Send it in. 


Surely, there is one that 
We will 


have heard. be glad to 


publish it. 


you 


Newspaper Men and Poetry 


O newspaper men read poetry? 
D Here is a verse written by someone at sometime 
that is a favorite among many journalists: 
“Out of the 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I than}; 


For my unconquerable soul.’’ 
Y | 


night that covers me, 


whatever gods there may be 


Have you a favorite poem? If so, send it in. 


Wild Animals I Have Met 


ANY have asked but few have learned why Lev 
M A White, national historian, will not tolerate 
the presence of a period with what appears to 
be his middle initial. We explain: 
Lee’s parents saw no need for a middle name and 
But while a student at the 
University of Michigan, Lee had difficulty in getting 


so, did not give him one. 


his mail because there were other Lee Whites in Ann 
So he adopted the first letter of the alphabet 
as his middle name, not his middle initial. 


Arbor. 
He says 


that it doesn’t stand for anything, hence: no period. 


Why Not the Editorial “I’’? 


S FAR as he knows, the editor of The Quill is 
A the only member of Sigma Delta Chi in the state 

of Montana. And this state embraces 146,000 
square miles. When the time comes to wrapping and 
mailing The Quill, there seems to be a little mockery 
connected with this oftheard ‘‘editorial we.’’ 


“Democracy on Board” 
headline is furnished by the New York 


f y 
Tribune; the story of an American refugee, 


Perry Tiffany. 
‘‘One humorous side of the situation was the fact 
that the butler and the maid from the yacht sat with 
us at the same table on the tramp ship.’’—The Masses. 


Do your own laughing. 


Hand Grasp From Art Young 
A RT YOUNG writes: 

‘*l am with you as against secrecy—and all 

_ for democracy. Hope to keep in touch with your 

‘publication and you.”’ 
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Our Idear of Poetry 


HE professor of poetry of Oxford University, 

Dr. Thomas Herbert Warren, is responsible for 

the following as to the motto of modern jour- 
nalism: 

Thrice blest 


But four times he who ge ts his news in fust 


whose statements we can trust, 
Emanating from such a source who would venture 
Let it be 


frescoed on the wall of every school of journalism in 


to criticise either its poetry or propriety , 


the country.—Independent. 


The Inspired Makeup Man 
M ISS Ellen Gilbertson was united in marriage to 
4 Mr. Louis Andersen, Saturday evening, at Ebe- 
nezer Norwegian Lutheran church. 
TELEPHONE FOR A NURSE. 


Normal 3298. 


Re Chapter Letters 


., oe the chapter letters worth 
occupy in The Quill? 


Is the member of Wisconsin-lota chapter in- 


the space they 


terested in what Kansas-Beta chapter is doing? 
Take the time to read all of the chapter letters in 
this issue. Take note of the number of chapters who 


‘look forward to a big year’’ and who intend to 
‘‘make the meetings interesting and entertaining and 
profitable as well.’’ Would it not be possible to write 
a story which would not demand more than a page of 
space, which would cover everything in all of the 
Isn't that really a better 


plan than giving all of this space to a number of let- 


seventeen chapter letters? 


ters which are essentially the same? 

Consider yourself a member of the editorial board 
of The Quill. 
What do you suggest that the editor do with refer 


You are to act in an advisory capacity 


ence to the chapter letters ? If you are interested 


in improving The Quill, the editor will hear from you 


The Modern Newspaper 


LEXANDER DODDS. managing editor of The 
A (Christian Science Monitor, writes: 

‘| have your letier asking for the names of 
the editorial writers of the Monitor. To comply with 
your request would be to establish a precedent in so 
Therefore, I hope 
The 
selection of topics for the editorial page is handled 


far as the Monitor is concerned. 


that you will pardon my failure to acquiesce. 
from this office (office of the managing editor) and 
any information that I can supply other than that re 
quested will be cheerfully given.”’ 

The editorial page of the modern newspaper repre 
sents the opinions not of an individual, but of the 
newspaper as an institution. 

Mr. Dodd’s letter 


character of the twentieth century newspaper. 


is evidence of the institutional 


This Man Steffan 


HERE isn’t a member of Sigma Delta Chi who 
who Roger Steffan is. But 
know what a relentless letter writer and a per 


doesn’t know few 


sistent giver of instructions this national president is 


Steffan has been of invaluable assistance to the editor 
of The Quill. 
will feel happy. 


If this issue pleases Roger, the editor 














Why Journalism Teachers Go Mad 


By R. S. 


F THE swollen ranks of the big regiment of Ohio's 
corrupt newspaper owners were whipped up for 
review and the man picked out who has done most 

to advance his own selfish aims at the expense of pub- 
lie good, Dan R, Hanna, of Cleveland, would win the 
shining medal every time. 

His latest affront to the dignity of the profession 
and the patientce and intelligence of the great educa- 
tional institution of his home city was his refusal to 
make good on his agreement to endow a school of 
journalism at Western Reserve university. 

Hanna is owner of the Cleveland News and Leader. 
the other newspapers being the staunch, high-minded 
Plain Dealer and the breezy Seripps sheet, The Press. 

Apparently Hanna dreamed one night he might be- 
come ‘‘the Pulitzer of the Middle West’’ by starting 
a school which later might bear the name he disgraces. 
Money is no consideration with him, although he has 
saved taxes on $1,500,000 worth of personal property 
annually His fortune 
largely came to him the way it comes easiest. His 
father was Mark Hanna, maker of President MeKin- 
ley and partner in the Hanna-Morgan system that 
introduced the domination of self-seeking Big Busi- 
ness to the control of the national government. 


for years by false returns. 


So son Dan, wishing to neutralize the odor attach- 
from his forebear’s political knavery, and wish- 
ing also, no doubt, to kill the scent from some of his 
own efforts in Cleveland to tear down the edifice of 
popular government built by Tom Johnson, offered 
the Western Reserve trustees $10,000 yearly to sup- 
port a school of journalism and later to present an 
endowment which would furnish that amount annu- 
ally. 

The offer was accepted in good faith. President 
Thwing planned one of the most advanced and 
thorough schools in the country and chose Harry 
Kk’. Harrington, Theta, as dean. 


ing 


Other members 
of the faculty were men of ability from various 
newspapers, largely in Cleveland. Hanna’s pet 
paper, the Leader, was represented by one mem- 
ber of the faculty, while the Plain Dealer, the 
morning opposition, was given two. 

But this seeming partiality, together with other 
irritation between the trustees and hopeful ben- 
efactor, finally caused a split, and Hanna, caring 
little for his promise or the plants built upon 
them, flatly gave the trustees to understand he 
wouldn’t donate a cent. 

After it 
why he 


happened everyone wondered 





hadn’t seen 


it coming from the 































































than the ‘‘ Hearst of Ohio Journalism.”’ 

As a Progressive he was the greatest liability the 
party had and now he has carried the load back to 
the Republican ranks, his sole object being an effort 
to tear down progressive legislation decreed by the 
people. 

His newspaper reflect Hanna admirably—unscru- 
pulous politically, chameleon-like in policy, and neg- 
ative morally. They are detriments to any whole- 
some, clean-souled city, which Cleveland is, superla- 
tively. 





WHY EDITORS SWEAR 


OU don’t like the looks of this page. 
do we. 

Here you have a bully good story. It would 
be impossible to get better copy. You also have a car- 
toon with a puneh to it. The editor feels proud be- 
cause he succeeded in getting this Becker drawing. 
He had reason to believe that this particular page 
was to be one of the best in this issue. But it isn’t. 
And why: 


Neither 


The make-up man. 

Printers are not human beings. 

Fred W. Kennedy, honorary member of Washing- 
ton-Zeta and one of the best known professors of the 
mechanics and art of printing in the country, con- 
tends that printers must be treated as human beings. 
Fred may be right. He usually is. But: 

When a printer will butcher ‘‘a perfectly good 
page’’ like this, we do not wonder why members of 
the so-called journalism profession are constantly add- 
ing new words to the profane vocabulary. 

And you ask: But how could the printer have made 
up this page in any other way 
when there was a cut at the bot- 
tom of the page which had to be 
be set around and when the story 
was not long enough to fill the 
page. Blame Roger. 

By this time should be 
aware that this batch of copy is 
needed for no other reason than 
to fill this space. You say that 
disguised humor would be more 
readable. Objection sustained. 


Very well. 





you 














SCALES OF 
JUSTICE 








It is character- 
istic of Hanna to keep 


first. 





his word spasmodi- 








eally and only when 


it suits his haughty 

























The 
ple are coming into 
Mr. Rad- 


common peo- 





their own. 
eliff, the 


new pro- 








spirit. 





He has been called 
by . Gevernor Cox, 
‘‘the Mad. Mullah of 
Ohio polities’’ and I 
ean think of nothing 
else worse to call himgeaws 












oink Aili 
44 , ‘ 
Fs a le ” 


prietor of the meat 
market, will not be 
able to weigh both 
hands. He is a one- 
armed gentleman,— 


Kou, 



























Benjamin Franklin, Rewrite Man 
By C. H. G. 




















































BOUT ALL that some persons remember about zette, he proposed to paraphrase the Bible. There is 
Benjamin Franklin is that he ran away from no question but that the beauty and force of the Eng 
his brother in Boston, was unable to get work in lish language is nowhere better displaved than in the 
New York city and soon afterwards appeared in Phil- King James’ version of the Bible. But on Franklin 
adelphia with a loaf of bread under his arm. Many that elegance of style and brevity of expression was 
students of history recall that Franklin organized the lost. Here is the letter which he sent to the several 
first fire company, that he invented the first open printers in Philadelphia, together with several verses 
stove, that he established the identity of lightning and to serve as examples of ‘‘the kind of version’’ 
electricity, that he dis- he would recommend : 
i ; “Sir: It is now 





charged electricity 
from the clouds and 
that he advised the res- 
idents of Philadelphia 
to equip their homes 
with lightning rods. 
Another group of read- 


more than one hundred 


and seventy vears since 
the translation of our 
common English Bible. 
The language in that 
ers of American his- time is much changed. 
tory remember that 
Franklin founded the 
University of Pennsyl- 


and the style, being ob 
solete, and thence less 


> : agreeable, is perhaps 
vania, the American ' 





Philosophical Society, one reason why the 


the Saturday Evening reading of that excel 
Post and that he was a lent. book is of late so 
signer of the Deelara- 


. tion of Independence. 


much neglected. I have 


therefore thought 11 


But few persons know 

would be well to pro 
that he had the degree eure a new version, in 
of master of arts con- which, preserving the 


ferred upon him by sense, the turn of 
both Harvard and Yale 


universities, that the 


phrase and manner of 
expression should = be 
rae ; a modern. I do not pre 
University of St. An- 

4 tend to have the me 
drews honored him 





essary abilities fo: 

with the degree of doc- BENJAMIN FRANKLIN such a work myself; | 

tor of laws and that Courtesy Towle Manufacturing Company, New York City throw out the hint for 

he received the degree of doctor of civil law from the the consideration of the learned; and only venture to 

University of Oxford. And it has practically been for- send you a few verses of the first chapter of Job 

gotten that he was a rewrite man. which may serve as a sample of the kind of version | 
Years after Franklin had sold the Pennsylvania Ga- would recommend.—aA. B. 


OLD TEXT. NEW VERSION 


Verse 6. Now there was a day when the sons of God came Verse 6. And it being levee day in heaven, all God's 





nobility came to court, to present themselves befor 
to present themselves before the: Lord, and Satan came also 

him; and Satan also appeared in the circle, as one 
amongst them. pS: 

the ministry. 


Terse 7. > L ai Thence c st . » : , 
Verse And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence comes Verse 7 And God said unto Satan, You have been 


thou? Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, From going some time absent; where were you? And Satan an 





to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it. swered I have been at my country seat, and in dif 
ferent places visiting my friends. 


Verse 8 And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou con- 


’ s , Verse 8. And God said, Well, what think you of 
sidered my servant Job, that there is none like him in the — : — 


Lord Job? You see he is my best friend, a perfect] 
earth, a perfect and upright man, one that feareth God, and 1onest man, full of respect for me, and avoiding « 
escheweth evil? erything that might offend me. 

, 
Verse 9. Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, Doth Verse 9. And Satan answered, Does your Majest 
Job fear God for naught? Pragine that his good conduct is the effect 


personal attachment and affection? 
Verse 10. Hast thou not made an hedge about his house, 


> and about all that he hath on every side? Thou has blessed Verse 10. Have you not protected him 


your benefits upon him, till he is grown enormou 
the work of his hands, and his substance is increased in the 


land. 


rich. 






Verse 11. Try him—only withdraw your favor, tur 


2 ii. But put forth thine hand now, and touch all that 
he will curse to thy face. 


him out of his places, and withhold his pensions, and 
you will soon find him in the opposition. 





: « 


1. Roger Steffan, president and former secretary of Sigma Delta Chi. 2. Laurence Sloan; past-president of the frater- 
nity. 3. Sol H. Lewis, past-president of Sigma Delta Chi. 4. No other than Lee A White, assistant profe sor of journal- 
ism at the University of Washington and also historian. 5. Robert Lowry, treasurer. 6. M. F. Church, n atio al sec tary. 

et. Gen aiid ih rhe ; bs mr ; nai ia Sel a eile fi ates ea hs 

















EW ‘vhought is your own 
N Thought. New Thought is 

a direct inspiration from 
the source of all being. It is The 
Voice. 

New Thought is simple, plain, 
acceptable, gentle, and carries 
with it its own proof of verity. 
Second-hand thought requires ex- 
planation, elucidation, translation, 
apology, and sometimes threat and 
force. 

One distinguishing feature of 
the New Thought is its antiquity. 
New Thought was expressed by 
Pythagoras six hundred years be- 
fore Christ, when he said: ‘‘ Hate 
and fear breed poison in the blood, 
which if continued affect eyes. 
ears, nose and the organs of diges- 
tion. Therefore, it is not wise to 
hear the unkind things that others 
may say of us.’’ 

This was a conelusion in the line 
of self-preservation—a plain, sim- 
ple, obvious fact. 

Mareus Aurelius, the Roman 
Emperor, taught a similar gospel. 
‘‘When you arise in the morning 
think on what a precious privilege 
it is to live—to breathe—to think 
—to enjoy. God’s spirit is close 
to us when we love. Therefore it 
is better not to resent, not to hate, 
not to fear. Equanamity and mod- 
eration are the secrets of power 
and peace.”’ 

Hypatia taught the wisdom of 
harmony in thought, ‘“‘so that 
bodily health and happiness will 


New Thought 


By Elbert Hubbard 


Written especially for The Quill. 


follow. Express beauty in your 
lives, and beauty flows to you, and 
through you. To love means to be 
loved, and to put hate behind is 
the sum of all wisdom.’’ 

Naturally, every man_ thinks 
well of himself. If no one ever 
told us that we were worms of the 
dust, we would never come to the 
conclusion ourselves. If no one 
had ever informed us that we were 
“lost”? we would never have 
guessed it. 

Left alone and uninstructed, no 
one would ever imagine he was 
conceived in sin and born in ini- 
quity. Neither would he say that 
we are born to trouble as the 
sparks fly. 

Naturally, we shed trouble, we 
forget sorrow, we sleep and awake 
refreshed. The grass in time grows 
on all graves. 

Much of our sickness is caused by 
fear. Our very existence turns on 
being happy. Misery affects the 
circulation ; fear means congestion, 
congestion means disease, and dis- 
ease continued means death. 

Diseases are symptons. To cure 
a disease or cut out a diseased part 
is not to make the man well—it 
will catch him somewhere else. You 
have to reach the cause. 

Inability to meet a note will give 
you cold feet, and then a cold in 
the head. A quarrel will cause 
tonsilitis. Overeat, underbreathe, 
fill life full of fear, jealously and 
hate, and disease follows. 









For a few to think and the many 
to memorize is deterioration 


The brain is an organ, and to 
keep it healthy it must he exer 
cised. Thinking is a brain exercise. 

There is nothing so hygienic as 
thought. 

Every great invention is result 
of New Thought. These combined 
and collaborated give us progress. 
The modern locomotive is the con- 
densed result of thousands of men 
thinking and acting. 

The great modern revival of 
New Thought comes in with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. His three great 
essays, Compensation, Self-Reli- 
ance, and Nature, contain the germ 
of all that has been said in phil- 
osophy. 

If no one had ever denounced 
independent thinking, there would 
have been no necessity affirming 
New Thought. 

Prentice Mulford with his 
‘*White Cross Library’’ did a 
great work. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
has repeated again and again in a 
graceful and gracious way a great 
number of truths about right 
thinking that have now become a 
part of the current coin of the race. 


All religious denominations to 
day teach New Thought. 


The summing up of New Thought 
is this, ‘‘As a man thinketh is his 
heart, so is he.’’ It’s last word is, 
**Love is the fulfilling of the Law.”’ 


Notes from Schools of Journalism 


The Scoop, the official publica- 
tion of the Chicago Press Club, 
prints in its annual feature num- 


ber the address on ‘‘Licensing 
Newspapermen’’ delivered by 
Lieutenant Governor __ Barrett 


O’Hara of Illinois before the Na- 
tional Newspaper Conference held 
at the University of Kansas. 


The school of journalism at the 
University of Missouri has issued a 
booklet on ‘‘ Books for Journalism 
Students.’’ 


A course in agricultural jour- 
nalism is this year offered by the 
the College of Agriculture, West 
Virginia State University. No 
courses in journalism have been 
offered before at the University. 
Mr, 0. M. Kile, agricultural editor 
for the college, is in charge. 


Talcott Williams, dean of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the new edition 
of the International Encyclopaedia. 


-_-. F. Harrington, formerly head 
of the department of jouralism at 
io State University, who was to 


have been dean of the school of 
journalism at Western’ Reserve 
University, is now assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


Arthur L. Stone, for many years 
editor of the Missoula (Montana) 
Daily Missoulian and a newspaper 
man of very wide acquaintanceship 
in Montana, has been appointed 
head of the new school of journal- 
ism at the University of Montana 
at Missoula. Carl H. Getz, Wash- 
ington-Zeta, formerly an instructor 
in the department of journalism at 
tthe University of Washington, and 
later editor and part-owner of the 
East Washingtonian, a weekly 
newspaper published at Pomeroy, 
Wash., has been named assistant 
professor of journalism. 


The University of Southern 
California, in Los Angeles, | this 
year offered two new courses in 
journalism, one in newswriting and 
one in advertising. Both courses 
are given by B. O. Bliven, who has 
had several years’ editorial work 
on metropolitan dailies and is a 
national committeeman of the As- 





sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

A new position has been created 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
that of graduate manager of the 
Daily Cardinal and assistant in 
journalism, The new instructor 
has charge of the business manage 
ment of the Daily Cardinal, which 
will be used to give students in 
journalism, practical experience in 
newspaper advertising. 

A. S. Mackenzie, head of the de- 
partment of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kentncky, is using the 
New York Times in his classes. 


Erie W. Allen, head of the de 
partment of journalism at the 
University of Oregon, has written 
prominent newspaper men in ever) 
state of the United States, to ex 
press their opinions as to what is 
the best country weekly newspaper 
in the United States. 

Mrs. Kilpatrick says she can’t 
throw out her dish water without 


pouring it on Elmer Beason. 
Hudson Hollow Cor. sellville 
(Ark.) Progress. 






‘*Sweet mercy is 
Nobility’s true badge.’’ 


HEN Will Shakespeare, the 

well known rewrite man, 

made that high-minded ob- 
servation, however, the chances 
are, he was nursing a grouch be- 
cause the local chapter hadn’t 
elected him a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, and took advantage of 
his easy access to the public prints 
to cast aspersions on the desira- 
bility of fraternity jewelry in gen- 
eral. 

Anyhow his deleterious influence 
scarcely has been felt by the pres- 
ent administration. The contract 
has just been signed which pro- 
vides for all fraternity badges for 
three years to come. The opinion 
is the badge is the best in quality 
and appearance we ever have se- 
cured. The jewelers declare the 
cost of manufacturing is little be- 
low sale price. 

In the hodge-podge of amusing 
accounts of his trip ‘‘Abroad at 
Home,’’ Julian Street has been in- 
venting ingenious things to say. In 
a charming bit of praise to the 
beauties and attractiveness of pig 
iron, he says it’s funny how pig 
iron works. Sometimes in the 
middle of the night, he gets the 
craving for a piece of pig iron, he 
avers. On these occasions he jumps 
from bed, rushes to the nearest 
shop and buys enough pig iron to 
satisfy his desire, no matter what 
the cost. 

Officers of the fraternity have 
feared lest emotional and care-free 
denizens of this land of nervous 


The Reporter as an Editorial 


By William R. Nelson, Editor and Owner of the Kans4s 


The Kansas City Star and Times 
probably has a different policy 
than most newspapers with refer- 
ence to its editorial staff. We feel 
that every member of the staff is 
an editorial contributor, and that 
the men devote themselves 


mostly to editorial writing are not 
editorial writers but are really re- 
porters—reporting ideas, if you 


who 


please, but still reporters. 

The editorial poliey of a news- 
paper like The Star is in no sense 
a personal matter. It is determined 


Sigma Delta Chi Jewelry Standardized 


wrecks may get the same mania for 


gold. Especially might this be 
true under stress of excitement 


from the European brawl. So to 
prevent any undue hankering after 
this useful and ornamental, but 
none-the-less rare substance, and a 
consequent rise in price, the new 
ironclad contract with the jewelers 





Alumni 


Chester Wells Memorial Key. 
Key. 


has been clinched to prevent deteri- 
oration in our badge material. 

The regulation badge which is 
the only one purchaseable by un- 
dergraduates will remain at the 
price of two dollars, and can be 
bought only from the national sec- 
retary on the official order blank. 

The design determined upon for 
the Wells memorial is the diamond 
studded key, the central portion of 
the insignia being raised on a base 
of flat gold. This key is awarded 
each year to the member doing the 
greatest service for the fraternity. 
Laurence H. Sloan, of the New 
York American, organizer of the 
fraternity, wears the first key pre- 





by the history of the paper, and 
the paper’s point of view. There- 
fore, it is hardly material in our 
eyes which members of the staff 
happen to contribute certain edi- 
torials. The editorials always rep- 
resent the paper’s point of view, 
as I have said, and not the indi- 
vidual’s. 


We have felt that the old fash- 
ioned sort of editorial writer who 
sits at his desk and does nothing 
but grind out opinions can be no 
factor in affairs, and therefore we 
have tried to get away from that 









sented in 1913. Lee A White, as- 
sistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Washington and 
formerly of the Detroit News, was 
awarded a key by the 1914 con- 
vention, for his service in obtain- 
ing endorsement of the fraternity 
by the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 


Now comes the alumni key that 
has been pleaded for by many 
journalist grads for several years. 
It not only will distinguish the 
alumnus from the undergraduate, 
but it will be more serviceable for 
men actually doing newspaper 
work, 

The alumni key merely is the 
regulation badge entirely set in a 
base of darker gold with a solid 
raised border. This serves the pur- 
pose of having an emblem distine- 
tive from the Wells memorial, and 
also one that can be made by using 
the undergraduate badge. 

The alumnus owning a_ badge 
may send that and two dollars and 
fifty cents to the official jeweler 
and obtain the key, or four dollars 
and fifty cents without sending a 
badge. Only alumni, a list of whom 
is deposited with the jewelers, are 
permitted to purchase keys. 

This is the complete list of Sigma 
Delta Chi jewelery. All designs 
now are standardized. Our insig- 
nia is admittedly handsome in ap- 
pearance. If conventions will re- 
member that by maintaining the 
existing status, confusion arising 
from constant changes will be 
avoided, the emblems will remain 
the same while the order lasts. 


Writer 


City Star and Times. 


sort of thing on The Star. For 
instance, a man is assigned to the 
subject of Municipal Water Plant 
for Kansas City, Kansas, and he 
writes both the news and the edi- 
torials comment on the news. In 
this way he can write with real 
knowledge of the situation. The 
same way we wish our City Hall 
reporter to turn in editorial com- 
ment on City Hall news. As you 
see, the scheme does not permit us 
to develop professional editorial 
writers. 





Recent Journalism Articles 


First English newspaper. J. B. 
Williams. 19th Cent. 75:514-25. 
Mr. ‘14. 


People’s wants. C. V. Stansell. 
Nation. 98. 236-7. Mr. 5, 14. 

College for the training of edi- 
tors. Ind. 78:480-1. Je. 15, ’14. 

Making a journalist. B. Batch- 
elor. Tl. Ind. 78:481-3. Je. 15, 
14. 


Schooling for the Ind. 
78 :471-2. Je. 15, '14. 
Early Italian newspapers. R. of 
Rs. 49:354-5. Mr. ’14. 
Journalism in Japan. R. of Rrs. 
49:752. Je. 14. 
United Press. W. Irwin. II. 
Harp. W. 58:6-8. Ap. 25, ’14. 
Man with the notebook. Nation. 


press. 










Se ot a 


Lying for the sake of war. Na- 
tion. 98:561. My. 14, ’14. 
Novelists at the front. G. Mace. 
Bookm. 39 :437-8. Je, °14. 
Associated press. <A criticism. 
G. Mason. Outlook. 107 :237-40. 

































Will Send It Tomorrow. 


Arthur L. Stone, head of the 
school of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, and for many 
years editor of The Missoulian, tells 
this story of a university athlete 
who attempted to play the role of 
newspaper correspondent. 

**A few years ago The Missoulian 
was running short-handed and 
could not spare a man to send with 
the University of Montana football 
team on its tour through the state 
of Utah,’’ begins Professor Stone’s 
story. ‘‘So, we appointed the cap- 
tain of the team as our representa- 
tive and gave him instructions to 
send us a detailed story of each of 
the games. He was briefly told 
what to get into his story and we 
were assured that we would receive 
a creditable report. 

‘““On the night of the Logan 
game, we began to look for the foot- 
ball story. The hours whizzed by 
and finally we wired the Salt Lake 
Tribune and obtained our story. 
We had no word from our new 
correspondent. About midnight, 
this message was received: 

‘Montana 40, Utah 27. Have 
excellent detailed story. Will send 
it to you tomorrow. Jones.’ ”’ 


“Why, I Never Did.” 


An alumnus of Washington- 
Zeta chapter delights to tell this 
story of his first interview. Al- 
though no one ever believed him, 
the story is a good one. 

‘During the third week of my 
newspaper experience,’’ begins the 
story, ‘‘I was given the assignment 
to interview a deep-sea diver who 
had a thrilling fight with a devil- 


fish, while at the bottom of Puget 
Sound, searching for a chest of 
money. I walked up and down the 


waterfront for over an hour and 
finally found the diver in a saloon. 
I introduced myself, gave him 
liquid encouragement to talk and 
then listened to a graphic desecrip- 
tion of a battle with a deep-sea 
monster, many feet below the sur- 
face of the water. He told me how 
he had difficulty getting a large 
knife from his pocket and that 
E . after he was successful in cutting 

__ himself partly away from the fish, 
_ some of the tentacles closed about 
the tube that supplied him with 

ash air from above. I grew ex 

eed ss od et the 














wrist and shot this 


question at 
him: ‘How did you get away?’ 
The man looked at me for a mo- 
ment, frowned and then said, very 
deliberately : 

** “Why, did.’ ’ 


I never 


He Had to O. K. It. 


W .H. Hunter, now editor of the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Tribune. when 
night editor of the Omaha Bee, sent 
an editorial to the composing room 
one night with a note of instruc- 
tions to the foreman about its use. 
Mr. Rosewater later passed on the 
proof and the editorial went into 
the newspaper. Next morning in 
the middle of it appeared: 


“Jack: Don’t let this go until 
the Old Man has O. K.’d it. 
Hunter.’’ 


Not a Bad Show. 


A Chicago producing firm used 
Kankakee, II., the other night, as 
the ‘‘dog’’ upon which to try its 
production of ‘‘The Winning of 


Barbara Worth.’’ This is what 
the critic of a local newspaper 
wrote of the play: 

‘A more than ordinary good 


company. The play 
strong and penetrating plot. It 
tells a story of a live struggle. 
wherein love conquers filthy lucre. 

“The love story told in this play 
is unique in its conception, true 
and forceful in its dramatic strue- 


possesses a 


- ture, and as pure in its chastity as 


month 
it up.”’ 


“Qh, That’s Too Bad.” 


Here’s a newspaper 
from some unknown contributor: 
‘One summer, while working on 
the Kansas City Star, I became 
acquainted with a cub reporter who 
was a little deaf. Late one night. 
before the office force became 
aware of the extent of the report- 
er’s deafness, this eub answered 
a telephone call. At the other end 
of the line was an overjoyed father. 
‘A nine-pound boy has just ar- 
rived at our house,’ he said. The 
straining reporter got one word, 
‘baby.’ He made a wild guess. 
‘Oh, that’s too bad.’ he murmured 
in his most consoling tone. The 
father protested, but the cub con- 
tinued to pour out words of com- 
fort. Half an hour later the angry 


the budding flowers in the 
of May. The audience ate 


vood stor, 


*, ¥ 
~, 





father charged into the office. He 
had run all way down town to save 
his child from typographical as- 
sassination.”’ 


Wedding Story Ruined. 


This story was squeezed out of a 
member of Wisconsin-lota chapter. 

‘*T reeall an incident which re 
sulted in no little commotion 
the St. Paul Globe. The daughter 
of Colonel Bend, whose family be 
longed to St. Paul’s exclusive 
was bride at a church wedding. 

‘‘It was a most notable 
event. There were several ushers 
including Charlie Nichols, for the 
last few years representing the 
Leslie-Judge publications in) Chi 
Nichols at the time was ad 
vertising manager of the St. Paul 
(lobe. 

‘The wedding stor 
prepared in advance 


on 


set, 


social 


cago. 


was partly 
and it was ar 


ranged to have Nichols ‘phone in 
after the affair and check up on 
the details. At the wedding the 


ushers planned an innovation b 
carrying their silk hats throughout 
the service 

‘*Nichols called his office 
midnight, gave such added detail as 
he knew was missing from the pre 
pared story. Then he told about 
the ushers carrving their hats 
‘It happened that the man in 
office was W. G. Murphy, 
editor of the St. Paul News. ‘Mac 
had a high humor and 
seeing a chance to have a joke with 


about 


the now 


sense of 


the night editor to whom he in 
tended to hand the copy, wrote a 
line about the hats which he ex 


pected to blue pencil later. 
‘*About the time he 

dressing up the story the ‘phon 
rang and it happend to be a call 
from the Minneapolis office with a 
story about a big fire that had just 
started. ‘Mac’ at once forgot about 
his little joke in the Bend wedding 
and sent it to the composing room 
Next morning when the paper ap 
peared the town was convulsed and 
the Colonel Bends was horrified to 
read: 

‘and throughout the 
the ushers carried their 
their paws.’ 


finished 


eeremony 


dicers in 


Don’t pay too much attention to 
the sensations of newspaper poli 
ticians: editors don’t love the 
ple as much as they love circula 
tion.—Ed Howe. 
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much-belated report of 


TT the 
the 


third national conven- 

tion of Sigma Delta Chi, 
which was held at Ann Arbor. 
Mich., May 1 and 2, should be 


prefaced with an apology written 
by someone—perhaps the members 
of the former editorial board of 
The (Juill—to the fraternity in 
general and to Michigan—Gamma 
Chapter in particular. 

Every delegate to the convention 
will agree that the conference was 
worthy of a special number of The 


Quill 

The 1914 convention faced a 
vreat mass of fraternity business 
and the moment that a delegate 


lropped off at the litthe Ann Arbor 
depot he was impressed with the 
fact that he must be prepared for 
two days of hard work. Under the 
able leadership of President Sol H. 
the convention went into 
‘ssion early and promptly on the 
morning of the first day and from 
that time to midnight of the second 
the were busy 
wrestling with fraternity problems 
of varied character. There was no 
lost By holding the many 
committee immediately 
after the convention adjourned for 
the afternoon, and again later in 
the the delegates were 
kept at work during the mornings, 
afternoons and nights. Much was 
accomplished When the conven- 
finally adjourned the dele- 
gates appreciated that an import- 
ant The con- 
vention realized the need of having 
the members of the fraternity be- 
come acquainted with the business 
of the convention, what was ac- 
complished, what had demanded 
the attention of the fraternity, the 
tendencies in the organization and 


Li WIS 


day delegates 


motion 


meetings 


evening, 


tion 


work had been done. 


the plans for the future. The 
Quill was the medium 
Ilardly had the delegates left 


Ann Arbor for their respective uni- 
versities and colleges but what Sec- 
retary Steffan and Will P. Green, 
business manager of The Quill, be- 
gan to make preparations for the 
convention number of The Quill. 
Telegrams were sent to several of 
the delegates calling for stories of 
particular parts of the convention. 
In nearly every instance these in- 
structions were followed carefully 
and then when the _ preliminary 
work had been done, the fraternity 
awaited the convention number. It 
did not appear. And now, some 
six months later, The Quill must 
attempt to give the fraternity some 
idea what was accomplished at the 
1914 convention. It is like reading 
stories of the world’s series of base- 
ball games six months after the 
games had been played. 

It is not too late to tell what the 
1914 convention did and. what it 
was interested it, but with our at- 
tention focused upon the 1919, con- 
vention at Iowa City, it is practi- 
cally impossible to do justiee to 
the enthusiasm and optimism of 
the Ann Arbor meeting. 


Although Six Months Old, 


The principal session of the con- 
vention were held in Memorial Hall 
on the University campus. When 
President Lewis asked Convention- 
Secretary M. F. Church for a roll- 
call at the first session, delegates 
from thirteen chapters responded. 
Professor F. W. Beckman as a 
delegate. from lowa State College 


chapter, which at that time had 
not been installed, was voted the 
privileges of the convention, but 
was not allowed to vote. 

The convention was opened with 
a splendid address by President 
Lewis in which he paid eloquent 
tribute to the fraternity’s former 
president, Chester Wells. Presi- 
dent Lewis insisted that the stan- 
dards of Sigma Delta Chi must be 
maintained at all costs. Sigma 
Delta Chi, he said, is a newspaper- 
man’s fraternity, and it must be 
remembered that only those men 
who intend to make journalism 
their life work, are eligible to mem- 
bership. Mr. Lewis urged the or- 





ganization of alumni clubs, and in 
closing expressed his personal ap- 
preciation and that of the frater- 
nity as well, for the faithful serv- 
ices of Mr. Steffan as secretary. 
Lee A White, national historian, 
summarized the fraternity history 
as it had been compiled to date. 
He was instructed by the conven- 
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tion to continue to gather material 
with a view of getting a complete 
history of the fraternity. 

The financing of The Quill de- 
manded much of the time of the 


convention. It was decided to in- 
crease the national initiation dues 
from $3 to $5 per member. Three 
dollars of this amount is to go to 
the establishment of a permanent 
Quill fund. All active members of 
the fraternity will receive The 
Quill during college and for five 
years afterygraduation. After that 
time the subscription rates shall 4 
fixed at ee years for $5. 4 
members iBitiated after May 
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1914, will 
ruling. 

In an elaborate report, the secre- 
tary traced the growth of the fra- 
ternity during the year and urged 
that a vigorous campaign be made 
for greater expansion. The year 
had seen the installation of Indi- 
ana-Rho, Nebraska-Sigma and Iowa 


come under this new 
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May 1 ANpb 2, 1914. 

State-Tau chapters. The charters 
of the chapters at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia had been re 
voked because of the inactivity of 
two chapters and their inability to 
meet the standards of the frater- 
nity. The secretary reported a 
total membership of 571. Sixty 
per cent of the alumni are engaged 
in active newspaper work. Mis- 
souri-Nu Chapter leads with every 
graduate in newspaper work. 
Washington-Zeta follows with 85 
per cent of her graduates in the 
profession. Secretary Steffan an- 
| nounced that the directory had 
» been completed and had been print- 


ae 
- 
af 


tion Story Gets By the Desk 


ed as a supplement to The Quill. 
Mr. Steffan told of the financial 


difficulties of the fraternity and 


advocated a decennial convention 
rather than an annual convention 
The delegates agreed that money 
could be saved by holding a confer- 
onee every two years rather 
every but contended 


ence 
than 


year, 


that because of the youth of the 
fraternity and the necessity of the 
meeting often for an exchange of 
ideas and experiences, the annual 
convention was preferable regard- 
less of the expense. 

The secretary urged that the 
present requirements for admission 
of new chapters be approved and 
that the policy of expansion which 
had been adopted during the year, 
be eontinued. 

The report of the committee on 
ritual precipitated the warmest dis- 
cussion held during the entire con- 
vention. Ineluded in its report was 
this recommendation : 

**That the motto be 






ade public. 





That the significance of the letters 


Sigma Delta Chi, be made public 
That the balance of the ritual r 
main secret as at present, togethe 
with the secret grip.”’ 

Led by Mr. White and other 


alumni members of Michigan-Gam 
ma Chapter, war was declared upon 
every bit of secrecy within the fra 
ternity. The undergraduates were 
almost unanimous in their 
that the element of mysticism was 
absolutely essential to the life of 
the active chapters. The alumni 
contended that inasmuch as Sigma 
Delta Chi is a professional frater 
nity, there is no need to keep the 
ideals of the fraternity 
Finally it was decided to submit 
the entire question of secrecy to a 
referendum vote of the chapters 
and of the alumni members. 


view 


secret 


The convention decided that the 
national yiven the 
power to determine the eligibility 
of honorary subject to 
right of appeal to 
council. 

Upon motion of Secretary Stef 
fan the section in the constitution 
on executive council, was amended 
to provide for a council of five 
members, including the national 
president, vice president, secretary 
treasurer and historian, with th: 
editor of The Quill as an ex-offici 
non-voting member 

The revised will by 
printed in the next number of The 
Quill. 

The convention voted to tend 
Brother White the second Wells 
Memorial key in recognit 
services in obtaining the endorss 
Delta Chi | the 
Association of ' 
The convention 
Sloan to havi 


secretary be 


members, 


the executive 


eonstitution 


on of his 
ment of Sigma 
American 
of Journalism 
instructed Brother 
his key engraved as the first Well 
key. 

The following officers were el 
ed: Roger Steffan president 
(Carl H. Getz. vice president : M I 
Church, secretary; Robert 
treasurer, Pyke Johnson, editor o! 
The Quill; Chase 8. 
tional honorary president 

Washington-Zeta 


Lowry 


Osborne hha 


lowa-Kappa 


and Illinois-Lambda asked for the 
1915 convention and a roll-eall of! 
the delegates gave the 1915 con 


vention to the Iowa-Kappa Chap 
ter. 


Every delegate to the 1914 co 
vention appreciates thorough 
that Sigma Delta Chi is firmly es 
tablished. The withdrawal of the 
fraternity from the University of 


Pennsylvania and the Universit 
Virginia 
chapters must 
tain the high standards of the 
vanization. Inactin 
tolerated. 

Sigma Delta Chi is a protessio! 
fraternity. 


; 


demonstrates tha th 


eonsistent malt 


T\ ti not 


Its meetings must be 
more than mere social 
Fewer meetings and letter ones is 
the slogan. Make 
know that they cannot afford to 


gatherings 


vour members 
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miss a chapter meeting, was im- 
pressed upon the delegates. 
Delta Chi 
must go. The abolition of the 
mystic element in Sigma Delta Chi 
is inevitable. The undergraduate 
cannot for the moment break from 
the student point of view and ean- 
not appreciate that the fraternity 
is bigger than any element of se- 
crecy within the organization. The 
fraternity has a definite purpose. 
If secrecy is tolerated to too great 
an extent, that purpose may be de- 
feated. 
Sigma 


Secrecy in Sigma 


Delta Chi faces the 
kind of a future. The 
plans for an employment bureau 
and for scholarship funds are ex- 
amples of the way in which the fra- 
ternity is branching out to become 
of greater service. Each of the 
chapters is enjoying good health. 
That assures the success of the na- 
tional organization. 

This report on the convention 


brightest 


“— 


The Quill for October. 





would indeed be incomplete with- 
out a word about the royal treat- 
ment accorded the delegates by the 
Michigan-Gamma Chapter. The 
delegates met each noon and night 
for lunch and dinner at the Michi- 
gan Union. At these convention 
luncheons and dinners, the national 
officers were heard from as well as 
prominent educators and news- 
paper men including President- 
Emeritus Angell of the University 
of Michigan and George Fitch of 
Peoria, Ill At these informal 
meetings both fraternity and news- 
paper problems and the possibili- 
ties and purposes of Sigma Delta 
Chi were discussed. President 
Angell’s reminiscences of great 
American editors he had met, was 
an inspiriation to the delegates. 
George Fitch’s story of his life 
was a side-breaker. 

The convention was a success. 
And most of the credit is due 
Michigan-Gamma. President Lewis 
is to be congratulated upon the ad- 





mirable way in which he conducted 
the different meetings of the con- 


The other officers of the 
are also worthy of 
especially Secretary Stef- 


vention. 
fraternity 
praise, 
fan. 

Such a report as this is truly in- 
adequate and incomplete and can 
give the member of the fraternity 
who did not attend the convention, 
but little idea of what a truly won- 
derful convention was held in Ann 
Arbor last May. But a combina- 
tion of events makes it impossible 
to do more. 

The 1914 convention is now a 
matter of record and that record 
will testify that the convention 
was one that had much to attend to 
and one that accomplished a great: 
deal. 

But already, lowa-Kappa Chap- 
ter is making preparations to give 
the fraternity a still greater con- 
vention in 1915. 

Such is progress. 


Vote to Retain Secrecy 


7TUILE the referendum vote, 
\ ordered by the Ann Arbor 
convention gave a result of 
147 to 87 in favor of retention of 
secrecy in the ritual of the frater- 
nity, side-lights on the figures pre- 
sent opportunity for comment. 
The vote itself is probably a 
startling bit of applied democracy 
in the Greek letter world. It shows 
a tendency to give opinion full 
play. It indicates a feeling on the 
part of undergraduates that the 
older men deserve to be heard in 
return for the responsibilities they 
hear merely as members of the 
fraternity. And the fact that the 
suggestion of non-secrecy should 
cause such discussion, when a few 
years ago secrecy was sine qua non 
of all fraternal life, is a great big 
piece of news that is a credit to 
our member journalists. 


Lee A White, national historian, 


started the fight to abolish secrecy 
on the floor of the convention and 
after a struggle characterized by a 
good deal of bitterness, the pro- 
posal to amend the constitution 
was defeated. Then the referen- 
dum, to give all members, active, 
alumni and honorary, chance and 
chance alike to record their votes, 
was decided upon. 


It had been intended to present 
both sides of the ease in The Quill 
but The Quill failed to appear as 
per expectation and as the ballots 
already had been sent the vote was 
called anyhow. 


Hlonorary members almost as a 
unit voted to abolish secrecy. Such 
men as George Ade, Joseph Davies, 
United States commissioner of cor- 
porations, Hamilton Holt, editor of 
The Independent and practically 
all the deans of journalism: Har- 
rington of Western Reserve, Wil- 





liams of Missouri, Scott of Illinois, 
Kane of Washington, Allen of Ore- 
gon, Le Rossignal of Nebraska, 
Beckman of Iowa State and Pro- 
fessors Barnes of DePauw, Lomer 
of Columbus, Dyment of Oregon 
and Ross of Missouri line up in 
this fashion. Standing with them 
were a majority of the alumni, 
men who are hewing their respec- 
tive ways to journalistic power. 
and some active members. Most 
of the active members, however, 
voted to retain secrecy and so with 
only about one-third of the voting 
strength recorded the abolition 
movement failed. 

Advocates of secrecy in the con- 
vention may find their opinions 
vindicated by this vote. Their op- 
ponents though may gain a grain 
of comfort not from the numerical 
strength but the nature of their 
vote and trust in education for the 
rest. 


Corresponding Secretary Important Office 


By M. F. Church, National Secretary. 


Corresponding secretary is the 
important chapter officer. 
Ile is the man through whose work 
the national officers form their 
opinion of your chapter. If he is 
prompt and efficient in sending in 
the records and other communica- 
tions to the national officers they 
will think well of your chapter, 
and come to look upon it as a strong 
and vigorous one. 

On the other hand, should this 
officer neglect his duties, and de- 
lay writing the letters or furnish- 
ing the information which to him 


most 


may seem trivial, the national offi- 
cers will look upon his chapter as a 
No matter 
how strong the chapter may be, an 
inefficient secretary will be a hand- 


rather inactive one. 
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icap. The whole fraternity wil 
look upon your chapter as a weak- 
ling, for the opinions formed by 
the national officers through the 
work of the poor secretary -will be 
reflected in the reports appearing 
in the Quill. 

Next to the president alone, the 
corresponding secretary should be 
the strongest man in your chapter. 
If possible, he should be a brother 
who has attended a national con- 
vention and has some idea of the 
workings of the general organiza- 
tion. A previous delegate will also 
have an acquaintance with the na- 
tional officers which will be of in- 


valuable aid to him in keeping af- 
, and any 


fairs running correctly, an 
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ean be much more easily straight- 
ened out between two men who 
have met than two strangers, ex- 
cept for the correspondence. 

The chapters should take pains 
to elect one of their strongest men 
to the office of corresponding sec- 
retary; and if this suggestion is 
followed the difficulties experi- 
enced this year in getting things 
under way will not be so great for 
future officers of the national body. 





Wink Proves a Boomerang. 


Bill Kelley has been cuftesmunan 
from a sore eye. It is thought that — 






Bill was winking at some fair da 
sel and the U 2 ige pe 
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WHAT THE ALUMNI ARE DOING 





Eugene Pulliam, DePauw-Alpha, 
10, is with the Atchison Daily 
Champion, Atchison, Kan. 


H. H. Herbert, Illinois-Lambda, 
12, has this address: 628 Asp 
Ave., Norman, Okla. 


Edgar Markham, Kansas-Beta, 
’10, is in the editorial department 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Harlow B. Brown, Wisconsin- 
Iota, °13, is general manager of 
The Daily Ledger, Dixon, II. 


James T. Leidigh, Kansas-Beta, 
13, is having his mail sent eare of 


MeAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 
Okla. 

Chas. P. Stivers, Wiseonsin- 
Iota, °13, is associate editor of 


The Contractor, Chicago. His ad- 
dress is 538 South Clark street. 


C. C. Chambers, Wisconsin-Iota, 
12, is now in Pittsburg, Pa. His 
address is 1411 Commonwealth 
Building. 


James SS. Lawshe, Michigan- 
Gamma, 710, is receiving his mail 
at 634 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Earl Christmas, Oklahoma-Pi, 
13, has entered the school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

V. E. Danner, Oklahoma-Pi, ’13, 
is associate editor of the ‘‘ Prog- 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

C. E. Rogers, Oklahoma-Pi, °14, 
is a reporter on the Tulsa World, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


ress, 


Walter C. Hornaday, Wisconsin- 
Iota, °13, is with the Austin (Tex. ) 
American. His address is 312 Fan- 
nin street, Austin. 


Charles Speaks, Ohio State- 
Theta, °13, formerly of the State 
Journal, Columbus, has joined the 
city foree of the Associated Press. 


With 


The medical fraternities have a 
plan on foot to organize an inter- 
medical fraternity organization. A 
meeting was held at the University 
Club in Chicago, May 30. 

The fifteenth annual convention 


of Pi Aipha Delta (law) was held. 


t the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 


cit ae 26 and 27. The national or- 


2 





the fraternity under- 





Hi. A. Minturn, Purdue-Eta, °14, 
is engaged in publicity work for 
the Haynes Automobile company 
of Kokomo, Ind. 


R, C. Lowry, national treasurer 
of Sigma Delta Chi, is publicity 
manager for the Texas commission, 
Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. 


Paul Neiman, Washington-Zeta, 
ex-’14, is now in Seattle writing 
short stories and photoplays. Nei- 
man has been employed on the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the San 
Francisco News for many months. 


Willard Kiplinger, Ohio State- 
Theta, °13, of Associated Press in 
Columbus, was married during the 
summer to Miss Irene Austin, Del- 
ta Delta Delta, of Toledo. 


James G. May, Missouri-Nu, 13, 
on the business staff of the Cleve- 
land Press, was married September 
10 to Miss Caroline Jarus, Cleve 
land. 


Lewis Morrill, Ohio State-Theta, 
13, formerly of the Scripps 
League’s Ohio legislative bureau, 
has returned to a staff position on 
the Cleveland Press. 


Will Horsley, Washington-Zeta, 
was recently married to Lucille 
Thompson, a graduate of the Um 
versity of Washington, class of 
1913, who is a member of Theta 
Sigma Phi, national women’s hon 
orary journalistic fraternity. Mr 
Horsley is in the advertising busi 
ness in Seattle. 


Sol H. Lewis, Washington-Zeta, 
former instructor in the depart- 
ment of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and past-president 
Sigma Delta Chi, is living at his 
home in Seattle. Mr. 
writing short motion 
picture plays and all the time is 
keeping his eye open for a good 
country newspaper. 


Lewis 1s 


stories and 





the Professional Fraternities 


went a radical change, in appor 
tioning the chapters among the 
five provinces, and in providing 
for biennial national conventions 
in the odd numbered years, and 
biennial province conventions in 
the even numbered years. It had 
been the custom of the fraternity 


to hold annual conventions. 











Lee A White, national historian 
and formerly of the editorial staff 
of the Detroit News, is now asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the 
University of Washington. Pro 
White is associated with 
Professor Frank G. Kane, another 
Michigan-Gamma alumnus, who is 
head of the Washington journalism 
department. 


fessor 


Ted Cook, Washington Zeta, ex 
‘14, is now in Tacoma. Wash.. do 
ing free-lance work for the news- 
papers of the state of Washington 
Cook went east with the Universit) 
of Washington crew and covered 
the Poughkeepsie regetta for the 
Seattle Times. Before returning 
to the coast he visited the principal! 
newspaper offices in New York 
City, Washington, D. C.. and Ch 


cago. 


In the list of newspaper me 
which will address the students ot 
the department of journalism this 
year at the University of Wash 
ington are the names of A. .J. Eld 
red and Roy Pinkerton, both of th 
Seattle Sun; William D. Simonds 
Seattle Times. and Ralph ("as 
Seattle Post-Intellingence) \}] 
are graduates of the dep irtinent of 
journalism at the 
Washington and 


Universit 


Washineton-Zet 


men, 
The University of Washington 
recently published a series of ad 


dresses on various phases of new 
paper work which 
by active newspaper men and wom 
en before the students of the dé 
partment of journalism, college 
vear of 1913-14. The bulletin cor 
tains one entitled, “The Cit 
Desk’? by Roy 1) Pinkerton 
Washington-Zeta, and another b 
W. A. Simonds. Wiashineton-Zeta 
on ‘*Covering a Big Story.’’ Pin 
kerton is city editor of the Seattlh 
Sun and Simonds holds the sam: 
position on the Seattel Times 


were delivered 


? 


Aeseul) 


at Ohio State 


a forestry organizatio 
University, has bee 
incorporated under the nam 
Alpha P} Upsilon fraternit ste 
are now under way for the estab 
lishment of chapters in othe: 
schools of forestry, 
be named after the dominant tre 


in that region. 


each chapter 


Pa SE 





On the _Newspaper Man’s Library ‘Table 





Charles Scribner's Sons reeently 
issued ‘‘The Art ol the Short 
Story’? by Carl H. Grabo. It is an 
excellent textbook for journalism 
schools offering work in the short 
story. Mr. Grabo has charge of the 
hewspaper courses at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


‘Practical English Punctua- 
tion,’’ by M. Lyle Spencer, pro- 
fessor of English at Lawrence col- 
lege, is a small book which any 
newspaper man or student or teach- 
er of journalism will find very 
helpful for daily reference pur- 
poses. The book was published 
by the George Banta Publishing 
Company of Menasha, Wisconsin. 


‘‘Newspaper Writing and Edit- 
ing,’’ by Dr. Willard Grosvenor 
Bleyer, chairman of the course in 
journalism and associate professor 
of journalism in the University of 
Wisconsin, is another book which 
both teachers and students of jour- 
nalism regard as a most excellent 
book for either class room pur- 
poses or collateral reading. The 
book is broad in its scope and is 
thoroughly practical in character. 
it should be in the library of every 
student of journalism. The book 
was published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company of Boston. 

Teachers and students of the 
short story are recommending two 
small books which have been pub- 
lished by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company of New York City. These 
two books entitled ‘The Twelve 
Best Tales by English Writers’’ 
and ‘‘The Best American Tales’’ 
were selected by Adam L. Gowans, 
W. P. Trent and John B. Henne- 
man. No better books to be used 
in studying the evolution of the 
short story, have been published. 


‘* Essentials in Journalism,”’’ by 
H. F. Harrington now at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and T. T. Frank- 
enburg, who was to have been a 
professor of journalism at Western 
Reserve University, is probably 
the best book that has ever been 
written for the use of students of 
journalism. The book was pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company of 
Boston. 


“The Writing of News,’’ by 
Charles G. Ross, assistant professor 
of journalism in the University of 
Missouri, and ‘‘Making a News- 














paper’’ by John L. Given, reeently 
of the New York Evening Sun, are 
two books published by Henry Holt 
and Company, 34 W. 33d Street, 
New York City, which are main- 
taining their popularity among 
both students and teachers of 
journalism. 

Professor Ross is known as well 
throughout the United States, as is 
his book and that is saying con- 
siderable. His handbook which 
contains chapters on newspaper 
correspondence and on copy read- 
ing is of value not only to students 
in schools of journalism but also 
to those who may desire a concise 
statement of the principles that 
govern the art of news writing as 
practiced by the American news- 
paper, 

‘*Making a Newspaper’’ gives a 
detailed account of the business, 
editorial, reportorial and manu- 
facturing organization of the daily 
newspaper in a large city. The 
book shows how the editors learn 
of the happenings that need their 
attention; how physicians, minis- 
ters, merchants, builders, and 
many others tell the newspapers, 
without realizing it, of their own 
and their neighbor’s affairs. 





Few books can be used to better 
advantage by newspaper men than 
Peter Mark Roget’s Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases, 
published by Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company of New York City. A 
new edition, enlarged and with full 
index of the words and phrases 
that have been classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas and assist in liter- 
ary composition, has just come 
from the press. 

The first edition of Dr. Roget’s 
Thesaurus was published in the 
year 1852, and a second in the en- 
suing spring. On the issue of the 
third, in 1855, the volume was 
stereotyped. Since that time until 
now, the work has been reprinted 
in the same form and with little 
alteration, in rapidly succeeding 
editions, the printing of which has 
worn out the original plates. 

Every newspaper man can well 
afford to own a copy of Roget’s 
Thesaurus. 


The Stanhope-Dodge Publishing 
Company, Larchmont, New York, 
recently published ‘‘The Photo- 
drama’’ by Henry Albert Phillips, 
author of ‘‘The Plot of the Short 






o 
Wook 


Story,’’ ‘‘Art in Short Story Nar- 
ration,’’ formerly of staff of Pathe 
Freres, successful contestant in 
Vitagraph-Sun contest. The book 
touches upon the philisophy of the 
principles of the photoplay, the 
nature of its plot, its dramatic 
construction and technique 
illumined by copious examples. 
The book is one of the best that has 
been written upon the subject of 
the photoplay. 

The Stanhope-Dodge people 
have a curious habit of sending 
books to teachers of journalism be- 
fore receiving instructions to do so 
and then following notice of ship- 
ment of book with a bill. The 
writer knows of one instance where 
every member of the faculty of a 
western school of journalism re- 
ceived bills for copies of Phillips’ 
“The Plot of the Short Story,’’ 
although but one instructor re- 
ceived a copy. He examined the 
book, was pleased with it and 
promptly mailed a check to the 
publishers. Teachers of journalism 
are ordinary individuals and like 
everyone else dislike to receive 
bills for books they haven’t seen. 


Recent Articles on Jour- 
nalism. 
Colyumns and colyumists. W. B. 
Blake. Collier’s, 53:26. My. 16, 
14. 
Exclusiveness of journalists. G. 
K. Chesterton. Liv. Age. 280: 
166-8. Ja. 17, ’14. 


Newspaper morals. H. L. Menc- 
ken. Atlantic. 113:773-8. Je, 714. 

Old lamps for new; some reflec- 
tions on recent changes in journal- 
ism. W. Maxwell. 19th Cent. 75 
1085-96. My. 714. 

Silence of journalists. G. K. 
Chesterton. Liv. Age. 280 :658-61. 
Mr. 14, ’14. 

What is the matter with the 
press? Forum, 51:565-71. Ap. 
14. 

Liberty of the press. Gagging 
the press in China. Lit. Digest. 
48:152. Ja. 24, ’14. 

Fifteen-minute newspaper. 4G. 
F. Ingersol. Harp. W. 58:30. FP. 
14, ’14. 

Home newspapers and others. 
F. J. Brunner. Harp. W. 58:24. 
Ja. 10, 714. 

Seience in newspapers. J. A. 
Udden. Pop. Sci. 84:483-9. My. 
"14. 

Press in a democracy. 
gest. 48:21. Ja. 3, 14. 
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Next chapter letter due January 
1, 1915. 

Chapter editors should feel free 
to contribute articles of interest te 
newspaper men in college and out, 
in addition to the chapter letter. 

Alumni notes are invaluable. See 
that your chapter is well repre- 
sented with a goodly number of 
breezy notes about your graduates. 


DePauw-A!pha. 


Alpha chapter, like every other 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, looks 
forward to a big year. Although 
the chapter lost six men by gradu- 
ation, Alpha will start the year 
with twelve active members. With 
an abundance of material in the 
junior class, we hope to have a 
record year this year, both in in- 
terest and in accomplishments. 

Plans have been made for the 
meetings of the years and a num- 
ber of stunts in addition to the 
regular meetings have been ar- 
ranged for. 

Alpha chapter would be glad to 
exchange ideas and experiences 
with any of the chapters. 

BRUCE MeINTOSH. 


Kansas-Beta. 


With fourteen old members back. 
Beta chapter should have one of 
the best years in its history. The 
chapter feels keenly the loss of 
Sigma Delta Chi’s former national 
president, Professor Sol II. Lewis, 
and of several of last year’e mem- 
bers who are doing active work in 
the journalistic field. 

Brother Wm. J. Ferguson is cov- 
ering police for the Dallas (Tex.) 
Dispatch, Brother Earl Plowman 
is eity editor on the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Headlight, Brother Ray 
Eldridge is assistant subscription 
manager of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times, Brother Ward Lockwood is 
a newspaper artist in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Brother Adna Palmer is 
on a Kingman ( Kan.) paper. 

Beta chapter is very fortunate 
in teing able to greet Brother 
Harry F. Harrington, who comes 
to the teaching force of the Kansas 
Department of Journalism from 
Ohio Theta chapter. Professor 
Harrington, through his work as 
co-author of Harrington and 
Frankenberg’s ‘* Essentials of Jour- 
nalism’’ has earned a national rep- 
utation. 

‘*The National Newspaper Con- 
ference and School for Editors,’’ 
held at the University under the 
auspices of the Department of 
Journalism, last May, was a great 
success and members of Beta chap- 
ter did their share towards show- 
ing the visitors a good _ time. 
Among the newspaper men who at- 
tended the conference were several 
honorary members of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

Plans to establish a Press Club 
and home for Beta chapter are un- 
der way and, if consumated, will 


; ‘give a great impetus to the work of 


—s 





the Active Chapters 


the chapter. The chapter’s offi- 
cers for the vear are: Rodss E. 
Busenbark, president; Gilbert 
Clayton, vice president; Frank 
Henderson, secretary, and Charles 
Sturtevant, treasurer. 

M. W. VAUGHN. 


Michigan-Gamma. 


Gamma chapter started the school 
year comfortably installed in brand 
new chapter rooms, and big things 
are promised for 1914-15 as a re- 
sult of the centralizing of the fra- 
ternity activities. The rooms are 
located directly across from the 
campus on State Street, and are 
very near to the offices of the 
Michigan Daily. The large rooms 
have been furnished and_ several 
social gatherings have already been 
arranged for the opening of the 
year. 

Gamma starts the vear with four 
teen active members, besides sev 
eral brothers who are in_ profes 
sional departments and on the fac- 
ulty. The new chapter president, 
T. Hawley Tapping, together with 
National Secretary M. F. Church, 
an active Gamma man, have been 
in Ann Arbor since the first ot 
September, and have mapped out a 
big program of work for the chap 
ter for the present vear. These two 
members and Carlton Jenks, have 
been acting as correspondents for 
several metropolitan 
during the football training sea 
son, and with Guy Wells, a Gamma 
brother who returns to the chapter 
after a semester of real newspaper 
work on the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and who was a member of 
the gridiron squad, acted as a wel 
coming delegation for the return 
ing brothers. 


hewspapers 


Many of Gamma’s men did news- 
paper work during the summer 
months. Tapping was with the 
Peoria Journal, where Leo Burnett, 
a 1914 graduate from the chapter, 
is now working. Church acted as 
assistant sporting editor for the 
Detroit Tribune, John Switzer was 
with the Omaha Bee, Charence 
Swainson worked as a reporter for 
a Cheyenne, Wyoming paper, and 
Fred Foulk was make-up editor on 
The Independent, in New York 
City. 

Nearly every Gamma_ brother 
will this year hold a staff position 
on The Michigan Daily. Hl. Beach 
Carpenter is managing editor of 
the daily, Foulk is news editor, 
Francis F. McKinney and Tapping 
are associate editors, Church will 
be sports editor, while the majority 
of the night editorships will be 
held this year by Gamma men. 

The chapter president kept in 
close touch with all of the new offi- 
cers during the summer months. 
and a spirit of optimism is already 
dominant within the chapter. Fred 
Foulk is vice president, Francis F. 
MeKinney, corresponding  secre- 


tary, and Clarence Swainson, his- 
Plans are already under 


torian. 


way for the attendance of a dele 
gation from Gamma to the frater 
nity convention at lowa Cit) 

Gamma has started out this year 
with all the impetus and enthus 
asm which was given to the chap 
ter by the holding of the national 
convention last vear. While the 
convention was the big thine in 
1913-14, the chapter rooms, th > SO 
cial activities and the bigger oppor 
tunities, will this vear furnish a 
renewed incentive for larger fra 
ternity work. 


W. A. P. JOHN 


Denver-Delta. 


The school term at Denver Um 
versity began September 14. Delta 
returned the following 
men: Donald Hoover, W. W 
Rollin Chittenden 


School has not vet been in session 


chapter 
Burke and 


long enough to get a very complete 
line on the journalistic aspirations 
and ability of the new 
from a cursory ‘‘once over”’ 


men, but 
ther 
appears to be sufficient quanity 
and quality to uphold the stand 
ards of Delta chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Officers for the year will by 
ele.ted at the next meeting 


D. BURKIHALTER 
Washington-Zeta. 


Zeta chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 


at the University of Washineton 
faces one of the biggest vears in its 
history. The department of 

nalism, under the able leack 1) 


of Professor Frank G. Kane Vlich 


ivan-(aamma, Was never in eit 


health Professor Kane Is I ~ ( 
assisted by Lee A White. national! 
historian who succeeds Carl I 


(jetz, national vice presidk nt. wl 
is teaching in the School of Jour 
nalism at the University of Mon 
tana. Sol H. Lewis, past-president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, and a forme 
instructor in journalism at” the 
University of Kansas, is in NSeatt! 
and has proved to be of invaluabl 
aid to Zeta chapter. With a large 
number of alumni in Seattle who 
have been quick to respond to the 
needs and wishes of the = active 
chapter, Zeta looks forward to a 
most successful vear 

Alumni members of Sigma Delta 
(Chi. who are residents of Seattle, 
are planning to organize an alumn 
club. 

Frederick Woelf'en IS this Veal 
editing the University of Wash 
ington Daily. The editor of th 
Tyee, the student annual, who wa 
not a member of Sigma Delta Ch 
has resigned and another student 
will be named in his plac 

Zeta chapter has arranged for a 
series of meetings at which Seattl 
newspaper men will be guests. It 
is planned to make these meetings 
not only interesting but profitable 
as well. LEWIS CONNOR. 
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Purdue-Eta. 


Eta has broken through the veil 
of pronounced conservatism which 
has severely hampered the progress 
of the chapter for the past several 
years and this season things were 
started with a rush that was very 
encouraging. The first meeting of 
the year was held on the evening 
of September 18th, and four mem- 
bers of the senior class and one 
junior—men all prominent in 
journalistic circles about the Uni- 
versity—were elected to member- 
ship. The initiation of these five 
men takes place this evening (Sep- 
tember 29) and on the evening of 
October 2nd a smoker will be held 
for the benefit of other prominent 
members of the junior class, sev- 
eral of whom will be elected to 
membership some time before the 
holidays. It is desired to have as 
many good men in the fraternity 
as possible that the proper interest 
and co-operation in journalistic 
work may be maintained. 

Eta chapter is backing a move 
ment this year to obtain a course 
in journalism at Purdue and judg- 
ing from the encouragement ac- 
corded us by several members of 
the faculty, our hopes may soon be 
realized. 

Several talks by prominent men 
have been planned for this year. 

An active alumni canvas will be 
made in the near future that the 
members of the fraternity at large 
may become acquainted wherever 
possible, with Eta’s men. 

ALMER J. LAMB. 


Ohio State-Theta. 


After three years of active agita- 
tion by members of Theta chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi at Ohio State 
University, the institution has in- 
stalled a campus press to print the 
Lantern. The appropriation for 
the equipment, which includes a 
generous assortment of type faces, 
linotype, press and folder, comes 
under the heading of expenses for 
the journalism laboratory. 

The Lantern, which has been 
published as a weekly, under stu- 
dent direction, has been taken over 
by the department of journalism 
and will be published as a daily, 
five times a week, by the journal- 
ism department. Professor Joseph 
Myers, who for years has been as- 
sociated with the Pittsburgh papers 
is the new head of the journalism 
department to sueceed Professor H. 
F. Harrington. 

The new daily Lantern is a six 
column, four page newspaper. Only 
journalism students will be per- 
mitted to work on it, and stories 
will be credited as work in the de- 
partment. Brother Melvin Ryder 
is editor of the new daily and Ford 
Owens business manager. Brother 
Lawrence Yerges is circulation 
manager. 

When Theta chapter was estab- 
lished in 1911 it was with the un- 
derstanding that a daily paper 
should be started at once. Oppo- 
sition by the university authorities 
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prevented our keeping faith until 
this year. 
FRANK MASON. 


Wisconsin-Iota. 


lota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
is looking forward to a prosperous 
year, with sixteen active members 
in college and two alumni on the 
faculty. All of the old officers 
have returned and the treasury is 
in healthy condition. 

lota chapter is considering the 
plan of obtaining club rooms for 
the use of the members of the chap- 
ter. These rooms could be used 
for the regular meetings, initia- 
tions and open meetings. 

The secretary of Iota chapter 
would be glad to receive sugges- 
tions from the other chapter secre- 
taries as to what is the best way to 
make the regular meetings not only 
interesting and entertaining but 
profitable as well. The chapter 
would also like to know to what ex- 
tent the different chapters are as- 
sociated with their schools or de- 
partments of journalism. 


ARTHUR HALLAM. 
lowa-Kappa. 


With the opening of the aca- 
demie year of 1914-1915, and with 
the plans for the 1915 convention 
of Sigma Delta Chi beginning to 
materialize, Kappa chapter an- 
nounces that the fraternity will re- 
ceive a new impetus, so far as the 
great state of lowa is concerned. 

Kappa chapter is beginning a 
most successful year. Many of her 
members are back full of enthusi- 
asm for the ideals of the fraternity 
and for the coming convention. 
The alumni have already pledged 
hearty support and co-operation in 
the work and plans for the big 
1915 conclave. 

Prospects for the chapter have 
never been brighter. A large num- 
ber of men eligible to membership 
are in sight and will be pledged 
and initiated just as soon as pos- 
sible. Although the chapter has not 
yet held a meeting, organization 
for the year will be effected this 
week, and the coming meeting will 
be followed by weekly meetings 
during the year. 

Various committees and their 
chairmen, to take care of the con- 
vention, were named last spring. 
These committees have reported 
that they are ready to submit com- 
plete plans at the first meeting. 

Practically every member re- 
turning this year is actively en- 
gaged in newspaper work. Those 
who have not obtained positions on 
local papers are corresponding for 
outside papers: Ival McPeak is 
university correspondent for the 
Des Moines Register and Leader, 
and is connected with the publicity 
bureau of the university; G. K. 
Thompson has a string of papers, 
numbering about fifteen, and _ is 
city editor of the Iowa City Citi- 
zen; Ralph G. Grassfield is editor- 
in-chief of the Daily Iowan, and 
is correspondent for several outside 
nage E. Webb is business 
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manager of the Daily Iowan, and 
is correspondent for the Cedar 
Rapids Republican; L. E. Darling 
is a member of the Daily Iowan 
staff and has contributed largely 
to several technical journals dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The journalistic field has claimed 
a large majority of the graduates 
of Kappa Chapter. Hamilton 
Johnson, L. A., ’14, is now a re- 
porter and editorial writer on the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette ; L. N. Hilde- 
brand, L. A., ’14, last vear’s see- 
retary of Kappa Chapter, is city 
editor of the Mason City Globe 
Gazette; Oval Quist is writing for 
his home paper at Essex, Lowa. 
Conger Reynolds, L. A., ’11, is 
feature writer for the Des Moines 
Register and Leader. 

Kappa Chapter is fortunate in 
the return of Frank Baldwin, a 
charter member who, for the last 
two years, has been working on the 
Des Moines Capitol. Baldwin has 
returned to the university to com- 
plete his work in the college of 
law. 

H. D. Hanson, L. A., ’13, is 
mayor of his home town, Union, 
Iowa. H. E. WEBB. 

Illinois-Lambda. 

Lambda Chapter has been unfor- 
tunate, or perhaps fortunate, this 
year, in having such active mem- 
bers. Every man on the chapter 
roll is on the staff of at least one 
publication, two or three are on 
two, and three of them are editors. 

The influence of this work, on 
the chapter has not been the best. 
We have had so little time that no 
meetings have yet been attempted. 
Brother Seidenburg is introducing 
an innovation among the Daily 
Illini staff in the shape of weekly 
lectures on practical newswriting. 
These are delivered by Professor 
Buchen of the department of jour- 
nalism. 

On the whole, everything points 
to a prosperous year. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: M 
A. Van Doren, president; N. C. 
Seidenburg, vice president; S. P. 
Irvin, secretary and _ treasurer. 
With this foundation, Lamba 
Chapter starts upon the new year 
with a wealth of optimism and 
good cheer. S. P. IRVIN. 


Missouri-Nu. 


With ten of the old members 
back and a list of prospective mem- 
bers, all strong men in the school 
of journalism, Nu Chapter is look- 
ing forward to an active year. 

The first meeting was held Octo- 
ber 9. This was a little late, but 
Brothers Ferguson, Murray, Ma- 
gee, Hudson and Jewell, as mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Missourian and assistants in the 
school, were so busy helping to get 
out the paper until the classes for 
the semester were organized and 
under way, that the chapter could 
not meet earlier. However, the be 
ginning has been made, and F 
dent Hudson er rng ated 
of ee 
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faculty members and newspaper 
men from out of town will talk 
shop with us. 

Five new members were voted 
into the chapter at this meeting. 
They are: Howard W. Hailey, 
Rarry, Ill.; Russell M. Bandy, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; John A. Level, Co- 
lumbia; C. G. Wayne, Columbia, 
and Ward H. Webb, Kansas City. 
There were initiated October 21. 

Of last year’s active members, 
four received their degrees from 
the school of journalism in June 
and are now at work in the pro- 
fession. Brother Harrison Brown 
is on the staff of the Merchant’s 
Trade Journal of Des Moines, Ia. 
He is traveling over the United 
States investigating and rating 
business firms as to their worth 
as advertisers. Brother C. M. 
Elliott is in the advertising de- 
partment of the Kansas City Star. 
Brother T. E. Parker is publicity 
man for the Missouri State Suf- 
frage League with headquarters at 
Joplin. Brother R. K. Tindall is 
in the editorial department of the 
Sentinel-Post, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Nu Chapter closed last year al- 
most in convention style. It took 
advantage of journalism week tuo 
entertain the visiting editors and 
speakers. A banquet was given at 
which Dean Walter Williams, just 
returned from his world tour, acted 
as toastmaster and Thomas Drier, 
editor of Associated Advertising, 
Boston; Herbert Johnson, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post’s cartoonist, 
and E. R. Sehauffler, editor of the 
Kansas City Star’s Sunday feature 
section, were the principal speak- 
ers. 

The enthusiasm of that week and 
the messages brought back from 
the convention by Brother Hudson 
have lasted through the summer 
and started us spiritedly on the 
new year. 


HERSCHEL M. COLBERT. 
Texas-Xi. 


In spite of very great financial 
stringency in the cotton growing 
states, the University of Texas has 
gained in attendance this year. The 
school of journalism has an en- 
rollment of nearly fifty. With 
eleven active members back in col- 
lege, all of them prominently iden- 
tified with student publications. 
Xi Chpater of Sigma Delta Chi 
expects the best year of its history. 

The chapter feels a distinct loss 
in the inability of Brother Huff 
to return to the university this 
year on account of ill health. Dur- 
ing his stay in the university he 
was for a time managing editor of 
the Texan, and was elected as stu- 
dent member of the Texan Advis- 
ory Board. Before entering school, 
Brother Huff had been for some 
years a reporter on one of the best 
dailies of West Texas. 

Associated with Xi Chapter are 
Brother Hornaday of Wisconsin, 
who is with the new Austin Ameri- 
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ary members of the chapter, W. 
C. Hornaday, Sr., a special writer 
recently returned from a trip to 
the islands of the Pacific, and W. 
M. Thornton, staff correspondent 
of the Dallas News. 

During the past summer, several 
members of Sigma Delta Chi did 
active newspaper work in connec- 
tion with the gubernatorial cam- 
paign. 

Largely through the interest and 
efforts of Sigma Delta Chi men. 
the University of Texas ‘‘Maga- 
zine,’’ a monthly publication de- 
voted to short stories, poems and 
special articles, has been consoli- 
dated in a business way with the 


Daily Texan, and is now issued 
monthly as a supplement. The 
same subscription price covers 


both, and the Magazine is delivered 
the first Sunday morning in each 
month to all Texan subscribers 
The effects of the consolidation are 
already being felt in an improved 
grade of reading and better me- 
chanical make-up in the monthly 
publieation. 

Although in its first vear, the 
new school of journalism has _ be- 
gun its work most auspiciously 
Nearly fifty students have enrolled 
for its courses, and one man is a 
eandidate for a degree. Sopho- 
more standing is required for en 
trance, and the curriculum 
arranged that three 
journalism may be counted toward 
a B. A., and the degree of master 
of journalism may be conferred on 
the completion of five courses in 
the fifth year. 

At the head of the school as pro 
fessor of journalism is Will H. 
Mayes, former editor of the Brown- 
wood Bulletin, and one time presi- 
dent of the National Editorial As- 
sociation. Mr. Mayes resigned the 
position of lieutenant governor to 
accept this office. Associated with 
him are two instructors, one of 
whom gives courses specially de 
signed to fit men for city work, 
and the other teaches the mechanics 
of printing. The school is equipped 
with a complete assortment of nec- 
essary type, a newspaper press, and 
a late model linotype. The stu- 
dents will issue a weekly paper, 
““The Texas Journalist,’’ which 
will contain the best laboratory 
work of the students. The school 
of journalism will not only be the 
guarantee of the success of the 
Daily Texan, but will furnish most 
of the future material for Sigma 
Delta Chi. W. T. READ. 


Oklahoma-Pi. 


Pi Chapter looks forward to a 
big year. Six members of the ac- 
tive chapter returned to college 
this year. This number includes 
H. M. Furman, editor of the 1914 
‘*Sooner,’’ James J. Hill, editor of 
the University of Oklahoma Maga- 
zine, S. R. Sheldon, business mana- 
ger of The Sooner, and Chester 
Westfall, editor of the University 
Oklahoman. 

Plans have been made for a series 
of meetings at which newspaper 
men will be invited to talk. These 
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courses in 


meetings will be interesting and en- 
tertaining and profitable as well. 


JAMES J. HILL. 
Oregon-Omicron. 


Omicron Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, while somewhat handicapped 
by having only five members re 
turn to college, has started the year 
auspiciously by pledging two juni 
ors who are prominently identified 
with journalism 

A room has been obtained near 
the journalism building, which will 
be known as Sigma Delta Chi head 
quarters. College exchanges and 
the leading state papers will be 
placed on the reading tables, and 
all the journalism students will be 
invited to make the their 
gathering place. Panels containing 
pictures of the members of the 
chapter for each year will be hung 
on the walls. In this way we hope 
to create throughout the university 
a more general interest in the fra 
ternity. 

The annual smoker given by 
Sigma Delta Chi at Oregon to stu 
dents in the department of jour 
nalism will be within a 
month. 


room 


staged 


In conjunction with Professors 
Erie W. Allen and Colvin V. Dy 
ment of the department of 
nalism, we are planning to bring 
prominent newspaper men to Eu 
gene to speak to the students at 
different times during the year 

Three out of four of the members 
of the chapter who eraduated in 
June have ‘*landed”’ jobs Henr 
Fowler is city editor of the Al 
bany Democrat. Clarence Ash 1s 
city editor of the Marshfield Ree 
ord. Harold Young is reporting 
for the Eugene Guard. 

Omicron Chapter is desirous of 
exchanging ideas with the different 
chapters in Sigma Delta Chi. 

A. JESSUP STRANG 


Indiana-Rho. 


Following a late opening of In 
diana University this fall, Rho 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, has 
started active work to push th 
best interests of the fraternity here 
at Indiana University. 

With fifteen old men back this 
vear, the prospects for the coming 
vear are exceedingiy bright. This 
vear the department of journal 
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ism has been increased by th 
addition of another faculty 
ber and an equipped university 
press, which is able to print the 
entire edition of the daily paper 
and do part of the university print 
ing. 

With this increased activity in 
the department of journalism, sees 
many new faces in the department 
Among the men here in 
much 


mem 


classes 
the freshman 
larger number of men who will « 
ter the department 


class are a 


Rho Chapter graduated three 
members last year who have be 
come actively engaged in news- 


Walter McCarty is 
reportorial 
the Indianapolis News, 


paper work. 
at present on the 


staff of 
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while William Oscar Trapp has 
taken a job with the United Press 
Associations in New York City, 
having spent the summer in Phil- 
adelphia on the Philadelphia News- 
Post. Norval K. Harris did not 
return to school this fall, but is 
now with the Denver Times. 

In university activities, Rho 
Chapter is taking an active inter- 
est. As had been the custom for 
years past, the local chapter con- 
ducted several traditional events 
during the latter part of the spring 
term. Among these most notable 
was the staging of Resurrection 
day. This was featured by every 
one appearing at the big ball game 
of the season in the ‘‘last vear’s’”’ 
straw derby 

This fall-arrangements are being 
made for the annual ‘ Blanket 
Hlop,’’ the annual event of the fra- 
ternity Kach year the chapter 
holds this dance, the proceeds of 
which go towards buying for all 
senior football men ‘‘I’’ blankets. 
The dance is a ‘‘stunt’’ dance fea- 
tured by an ‘‘extra.’’ This will be 
held on November 14 this year. 

Pledge Day will be held on Octo- 
ber 27, R. K. THOMAS. 


Nebraska-Sigma. 


The initiation of new members 
into Sigma Chapter at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska will start the year 
of 1914-15. Last spring the initia- 
tion encountered a combination of 
reverses and was postponed until 
now. 

The policy of the chapter for the 
vear may best be included in a 
few carefully worded phrases such 
as “‘rigid scholastic requirements 
to boost the standard of member- 
ship,”’ ‘‘monthly banquets and 
round table surveys,’’ ‘‘hiking the 
cause of the journalistic school,’’ 
‘*fellowship,’’ and the like. At the 
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present writing registration is still 
on, and the activities of the uni- 
versity have not yet started. But 
already the brothers are at work, 
scouting for a good room in which 
we may hold forth during the year. 
By graduation, Sigma Chapter 
lost three men, Brothers Trimble, 
Brown, Cutright. Trimble is prac- 
tising law in Omaha. Brown leaves 
for Chicago this month to enter an 
advertising firm and get into the 
newspaper game as well. Cutright, 
appointed vice-consul at Coberg, 
Germany, is now in the war zone. 
He has not been heard from since 
the outbreak of the war. Of the 
brothers in school, Graves, Epper- 
son, Northrup are connected with 
the Awgwan; Perkins and Clark 
handle the business end of the 
Daily Nebraskan; Samuelson edits 
the Cornhusker, the annual. 
Professor P. M. Buck, Jr., who 
was appointed by the chancellor to 
formulate plans for the introduc- 
tion of journalism into the courses 
offered, is in Europe at the pres- 
ent time. He left New York soon 
after the European powers de- 
clared war, and risking the chances 
of passage landed in London dur- 
ing the first week of actual hostili- 


ties. MERRIL V. REED. 
lowa State-Tau. 


The second annual ‘Gridiron 
Banquet’’ is to be held in January, 
a college humorous publication to 
be issued in November and the na- 
tion convention of Sigma Delta Chi 
at Iowa City next May. These are 
the three big events planned for 
the next year by Tau Chapter at 
Ames. 

These major events will be in 
addition to a regular monthly pro- 
gram, special meetings to meet vis- 
iting newspaper men, and occasion- 
al initiations and social meetings. 
Practically every member and 





pledge of Tau Chapter is connect- 
ed with a campus publication this 
year or are actively engaged in 
writing for outside papers and 
magazines. 


Locally speaking, the first an- 
nual *‘Gridiron Banquet’’ of Tau 
Chapter held at end of the school 
year last spring, shortly after the 
chapter established here, was a 
‘‘scream.’’ Forty guests, promi- 
nent faculty men and business men 
enjoyed what they declared was the 
best dinner affair in the history of 
the school when the members of 
Tau Chapter in vaudeville stunt 
and pantomine held the mirror up 
to view college life and dignitaries 
as the students ‘‘see it.’’ The 
bachelor president of the college, 
the foibles and follies of various 
campus notables were handled 
without gloves, but in kindly fash- 
ion by the merry college news- 
paper men. 


The fortunate forty guests have 
so advertised the first “‘Gridiron 
Banquet”’’ that many faculty and 
business men are already putting 
in their claims for a bid to the 
next general affair put on by Tau 
Chapter. 


Tau Chapter recently got behind 
a movement to ‘‘revive ‘pep’ ’’ at 
Iowa State College and through 
the columns of the Lowa State Stu- 
dent, its committee worked up a 
big out-of-door mass meeting 
around the bonfires on old State 
athletic field. The members of 
Tau Chapter represent every side 
of the campus activities and are 
working well together for the in- 
terests of the college. 

Brother G. Ernest Hesse, of the 
English Department here last year, 
is now on the Chicago Tribune, 
city side. 


ERICH F. STUEWE. 


Organize News Exchange Bureau 


That chapter which wishes to 
gain recognition must be of distinet 
service to either its student body 
or its university. Organize a news 
exchange bureau and you will have 
something tangible. 


Washington-Zeta and Oregon- 
Omicron are taking the lead in or- 
ganizing what is known as the 
Western Intercollegiate News Ex- 
change Bureau. These college 
newspapers have been invited to 
become members: University of 
Washington Daily, Oregon Emer- 
ald, The Barometer, Oregon Agri- 
eultural College; The Evergreen, 
Washington State. College; The 
Argonaut, University of. Idaho; 


The Limit of Laziness. 


The laziest man in the world has 
been discovered in this town. He 
stood on Bay street yesterday and 
held a match out in his hand until 
a street car brushed by and struck 
it for him.—Jaeksonville (Fla-) 


_ Times Union. 
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The Montana Kaimin, University 
of Montana; The Weekly Expon- 
ent, Montana State College; The 
Student, University of Wyoming; 
The Volante, University of South 
Dakota; The Student, University 
of North Dakota, and also the stu- 
dent publications at the University 
of Utah, Utah State College, Den- 
ver University and the University 
of Colorado. 


The plan is to have correspond- 
ents on the different papers send 
news stories to publications in the 
bureau, each week. This will give 
any one newspaper enough live 
college exchange news to make a 
creditable exchange column. Spe- 





But He Got the Bug. 


All Musket Ridge is shocked over 
the death of Gabe Huzz.. He swal- 
lowed a potato bug last Friday and 
took a dose of paris green to kill 
the bug. The bug is dead and Gabe 
is in heaven.—Musket Ridge (Ga.) 
News. ; 
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cial arrangements can le made 
when particular stories are wanted. 
For example, the Montana Kaimin 
furnished special stories on the 
Washington State College-Montana 
football game to those schools in 
the Pacific Northwest Conference. 

An attempt will be made to ex- 
change illustrations as well as 
news. Cuts of athletes can be used 
to advantage by the newspapers 
representing the colleges which 
meet in intercollegiate sports. It 
is also planned to arrange with the 
American Press Association to have 
stereotype matter prepared for the 


especial use of the college press. 


Wanderlust in Cows. 
It costs no more to keep a cow 
where you know always where she 
is, and also get wholesome milk, 


vacant lots——The Cotton Pilar 
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__ by providing that the retention of 


Ed. Note—Some few questions 
have arisen recently which seemed 
to cast doubt on the wisdom of the 
fraternity in endorsing Theta Sig- 


ma Phi, the women’s journalistic 
fraternity, during the Wisconsin 
convention. 

Theta Sigma Phi, like Sigma 


Delta Chi, is a comparatively voung 

organization and has its many prob- 
lems to contend with. One of its 
biggest difficulties is to have its 
purposes and_ ideals 
Without a publication, the organi- 
zation has no means of obtaining 
publicity. 

Believing that Sigma Delta Chi 
should be alert to be of service to 
Theta Sigma Phi, the editor is 
happy to give space to the article 
below which was written by one of 
the members of Alpha chapter. 


HETA Sigma Phi, the wom- 
en’s honorary journalism 
fraternity. was founded at 
the University of Washington, 
April 8, 1909. During the first 
year of its existence, the fraternity 
remained a local organization, but 
in September, 1910, it was nation- 
alized and a chapter established at 
the University of Wisconsin. At 
present the fraternity has six chap- 
ters. Charters have been granted 
to petitioners at the University of 
Missouri, the University of Indi 
ana, the University of Kansas and 
Ohio State University 
Owing to the small size of the 
fraternity, no conventions have 
been held. The management of the 
national affairs 1s 
Grand Council consisting of the 
officers of Alpha Chapter, at the 
University of Washington. All leg 
islation affecting the national fra 
ternity is decided by a referendum 
vote of the chapters 
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Women majoring or specializing 
in journalism are elected to mem 
bership in the spring of their soph 
lo be elected to mem 
hership a woman must have a high 
standing in her work in the jour- 
nalism department and at least 
average standing in other collegi- 
ate work. She must also be pur- 
suing her college work with the 
intention of entering some branch 
of newspaper or literary work 
upon her graduation. Personality 
and character are important fae- 
tors in choosing members. 


omore \ ear 


The badge of the fraternity is a 
linotype matrix bearing the Greek 
letters and an emblematic torch. 
The colors are violet and green. 
The fraternity has no official pub- 
lication, but will establish one soon. 

Theta Sigma Phi aims to en- 
courage college-trained women to 
enter the newspaper or literary 
field, with the ultimate hope of 
widening the field for women in 
those professions. The fraternity 
insists upon clean journalism and 


endeavors to meet the hostile criti- 


cism of women in newspaper work 


understood. ° 


Theta Sigma Phi 


womanliness is not 
with the profession. 

In exercising ifs adopted fune- 
tion, the fraternity has met with 
difficulties. The most trying of 
these has been the lack of a field 
for expansion. Chapters 
tablished only at colleges having a 
school or department of journal- 
ism. Until recently these have 
been few. Although the number 
is rapidly increasing, the percent- 
age of women electing journalism 
has been small and the percentage 
making good after they have start 
ed the work, has been still smaller 
A small minority of women jour 
nalism students show any real 
ability in the profession 
quently it has been difficult to 
find many colleges where there are 
a large enough number of such 
students to maintain a_ chapter. 
Even in colleges where journalism 
is well established there are years 
when no material eligible for 
pledging appears. Then, too, it 
has been found that the women 
who show ability in college often 
fail to remain in the profession 
after leaving. Some of them leave 
it because of the lack of 
tunity, others abandon 
they do not make good in the char 
acter of work they find open for 
them. University educated women 
usually find reporting 
monotonous and destructive of any 
original stvle in writing. The un 
natural sentimentalit: 4 
writer is repellent and ridiculous 
to the average college 
These are the 
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The fraternity 
these 


hopes to meet 
difficulties in part by ex- 
pansion, believing that with in 
creased numbers of educated wom 
en entering the profession through 
out the country, the opportunities 
will increase and the place of wom 
en in journalism will be recognized 
Just now, the fraternity is at 
turning point in its career, and its 
future existence and success it 
achieving its aims will depend prin 
cipally upon its suceess in expan- 
sion during the next few years 


New Alumni Chapter. 


What is believed to be the first 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
was organized recently in Seattle 
when thirteen almuni of Washing- 
ton-Zeta Chapter and one of Michi- 
gan-Gamma met, adopted a consti- 
tution and elected officers. The 
organization was named the Seat 
tle alumni chapter of Sigma Delta 
(Chi. Roy D. Pimkerton, city editor 
of the Seattle Sun, was elected 
president, and A. J. Eldred of the 
Sun editorial staff, 
treasurer. The chapter will meet 
once each month 


secretary 


Sounds Like a Knock 


An exchange tells i pathet 
story of ‘‘a sad-faced editor with 
long hair and whiskers who one 
dav sat in his sanctum alone, think 
iIng.’’ I would have thought the 

hange had reference to Wallick 
of the Monitor if it had not been 
for the addition of the word thinl 
neg That leaves Wallick out 
Mammoth Spring (Ar Monitor 
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CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


If you fail to receive enough copies 
of The Quill, notify the editor. 


Notices of change of address should 
be sent to both the national secretary and 
the editor of The Quill. 

Requests for additional coppies of 
The Quill should be sent to the editor. 
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The D.L. Auld Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Sole Official Jewelers 


Sigma Delta Chi 





Send all orders for Badges through 
National Secretary 





Write direct for Novelty Catologue 


The D. L. Auld Co. 


Columbus ~ - - Ohio 


















































That Other Story 








Helluva Note. 

A linotype operator on the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Daily News, who 
was setting a speech that didn’t 
please him, inserted in one of the 
lines, ‘‘Oh, Hell.”’ It got by the 
proofreader and wasn’t observed 
until the newspaper was on the 
street. As many of the papers as 
could be gotten hold of were called 
in and destroyed. It wasn’t the 
profanity that hurt. It was the 
dash of cold water on the speech 
of some man of whom the paper 
thought well. 


This Way Out. 

Here’s a bully newspaper story 
contributed by a member of Ore- 
gon-Omicron chapter. 

A eub reporter on the Portland 
Oregonian was assigned to cover 
the so-called ‘‘undertaker’s beat.”’ 
Three days after the new man went 
to work, the city editor found that 
he had been scooped. He called the 
eub to his desk and demanded an 
explanation. This is what he got: 

‘*How did I know there was any- 
thing doing’? I went to those un- 
dertakers for three or four days, 
they didn’t have anything for me, 
so I quit going around.’’ 

A Lull in the Copy Reading. 

Sir: As I said to the cub report- 
er: Some day, my misguided 
friend, before I die, I hope the 
Power Above will let a poor worn 
out copy reader see: 

An elopement without a ‘‘high 
powered automobile’’ as the pri 
mary accessory ; 

A prison which hasn’t ‘‘cold 
gray walls’’; 

A clubman who is not ‘‘promi- 
nent’’; 

A bride who is not ‘‘extensivels 
feted’’; 

A crowd which does not ‘‘fill the 
hall to overflowing’’: 

Or—but here I turned back to 
the copy—W. F. P. Chicago 
Tribune. 





Charles C. Lynde, Purdue-Eta, 
13, is in Cleveland, Ohio, writing 
for The Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant, The Automobile Builder and 
The Fordowner. His business ad- 
dress is Steel Publishing Co., 658 
Leader-News Building, and his 
home address is 220 Prospect ave- 
nue, 





W. E. Brford, Washington- 
Zeta, circulation manager of the 
University of Washington Daily, 
recently received a letter addressed 
in this way: ‘‘Mr. W. E. Brford, 
Blood-Cireulation Manager, Uni- 
versity of Washington Daily, 
Seattle.’’ 


Good Filler. 


Associated press as a trust. Lit. 
Digest. 48:264. F. 21, 14. 
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Attack upon the Associated a 
Press. Nation. 98 :256-7. Mr. 12) — 
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Honorary Journalistic Fraternity. 


aie Founded DePauw University, April 17, 1909. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS. 


President: Roger Steffan, State Editor of the State Journal, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Vice-President — Editor of The Quill: Carl H. Getz, School of 
Journalism, University of Montana, Missoula. 


Secretary: M. F. Church, 901 Packard Street, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Treasurer: Robert Lowry, The Statesman, Austin, Texas. 


Historian: Lee A White, Department of Journalism, Universit, 
of Washington, Seattle. 


Honorary President: Chase S. Osborne. 


Past-Presidents: Laurence H. Sloan. The American, New Yorl 
City. Sol H. Lewis, The Tribune, Lynden, Wash © 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES. 


: DePauw-Alpha: Ford C. Feick, Phi Kappa Psi house, Green 
: castle, Ind 


Kansas-Beta: Frank B. Henderson, Lawrence, Kansas 


Michigan-Gamma: F. F. McKinney, Corner Hill and Wash 
tenaw, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Denver-Delta: D. Burkhalter, 4 Logan Street, Denver. Col 


5 Epsilon: Inactive, 

i Washineton-Zeta: Lewis Connor, 4554 16th Ave. N. E.. Seattle. 
7 Wash. 

: Purdue-Eta: M. H. Overton, 217 Waldron Street, W. Lafayette, 


Ind. 


Ohio State-Theta: Care of Roger Steffan, State Editor. State 
Journal, Columbus, Ohio. 


Wisconsin-lota: Arthur Hallam, Madison, Wis. 
lowa-Kappa: H. E. Webb, Towa City, Iowa. 


Illinois-Lambda: S, P. Irwin, 502 John Street. Champaign, Il. 
Mu: Inactive. 





. Missouri-Nu: Rex M. Magee, 609 S. 9th Street, Columbus. Mo. 
Texas-Xi: Fred Hibbard, 2009 Whitis Ave., Austin, Texas. 
Oregon-Omicron: A. Jessup Strang, Eugene, Ore. 
Oklahoma-Pi: James J. Hill, Norman, Okla. ‘ 
Indiana-Rho: John H. Diggs, Bloomington, Ind. 


* Nebraska-Sigma: Merril V. Reed, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
‘ coln, Neb. 


lowa State-Tau: E. F. Steuwe, Ames, Iowa. 


Fourth annual convention: Iowa City, May, 1915. 


Chapter secretaries will notify editor of any errors or changes 
in address. 


MISSOULIAN (O08 ROOMS, MISSOULA, MONTANA. 
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